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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1856. 


POPIANA. 

“ The Progress of Dulness.” — Some time since, 
when suggesting for the consideration of those 
engaged in the investigation of Pope’s Life and 
Writings the great probability that two keys to 
Tus Duxciap — one friendly and one the reverse 
—were given to the world (1" xii. 161.), 
promised to call attention to a tract connected 
‘with that satire, which, as far as I know, has 
never been described. 

By the kindness of the gentleman to whom it 
belongs [ now fulfil that promise ; though in doing 
so I fear I shall disappoint those who are interested 
in the subject. It has already been shown (anté, 
1* S. x. 129.) that Tne Dunciap was originally 
intended to be called Dutness ; and further that, 
when The Dunciad was published, there appeared 
on the verso of the last page of the third issue or 
edition, the following advertisement: “ Speedily 
will be published, The Progress of Dulness, an 
Historical Poem. By an Eminent Hand. Price 
ls. 6d.” 

What the Progress of Duiness was has never, I 
believe, been made out. 
about now to call attention is a tract so entitled, 
and may be the one advertised ; though as I have 
before suggested the existence of two ‘keys sto The 
Dunciad, I am here compelled to admit the doubt 
whether there may not be two Dutnesses, inas- 


much as this bears on its title-page “ Price One 


Shilling,” not “ One Shilling and Sixpence,” as 
the advertisement stated. 
The following is a copy of the title : 
“Tue ProGcress or DuLNEss. By an Eminent Hand. 
Which wiil serve for an Explanation of the Dunciad. 
*Nought but Himself can be his Parallel.’ — Theobd, 
* Dulness o’er all possess’d her ancient Right, 
Daughter of Chaos and eternal Night: 
Fate in their Dotage this fair Ideot gave, 
Gross as her Sire, and as her Mother grave, 
Laborious, heavy, busy, bold, and blind, 
She rul’d, in native Anarchy the Mind,’ 
Dune. 
xxvil. (Price One 


London: Printed in the Year m.nc« 


Shilling.) ” 
This is followed by an address from “ The Pub- 
lisher to the Reader,” which is so short that it 
may be as well to insert it in this place. 
“ The Publisher to the Reader. 


“This Poem will (according to the Publick Notice we 
have given, and to our present Title- 
our Duxcrap. For as all Rivers derive their Source from 
some, perhaps imperceptible, Spring, yet here our Reader, 
by a faithful Clue, will be gradually led to the Spring- 
Head of Dutness. And without having Recourse to Dr. 
Pemberton’s Unravelment of the most intricate Philo- 
sophy, we 


The tract to which I am | 


Whisks thro’ the 
} Bristles her Eye-brow 


may now trace the Goppess through all her | 


! 
Labyrinthical Mazes from Windsor- Forest, to Twichen- 
| ham- Highway, and even there perceive the Workings of 
the subterraneous Conclave. 
“ May this Publication be a Tabula Votiva of mv Gra- 
titude; for since, through all the Arts, either of Rising, 
or Sinking, in Porrry, the Author has ever vouchsafed 
to Rememler Me; may my Right-Lland forget its C unning, 
whenever I forget Him. 
“N.B. The following Piece, as well as 


the Duxciap, 
was wrote in the late Reign.” 


Then follows the poem, which, as it will probably 
never be reprinted by any editor of Pope, m: ay 
fairly be added to the illustrations of that poet's 
writings which have already appeared in the co- 
lumns of “N.& Q.” U1 fortunately the verses 
are disfigured by the same coarseness which dis- 
tinguishes so many of the writings of this period. 
Pro 
lo Duncan Campbell. 

“ As Denham Sings, Mysterious ’twas, the same, 
Should be the Prophet’s and the Poet’s Name ;* 
But while the Sons of Genius join to Praise, 

What Thine presaging dictates to their Lays, 
The things, they sweetly sing, and You foreshew, 
Open the Sampson- Riddle to our View; 

Strong are thy Prophecies, their Numbers sweet, 
And with the Lion, Combs of Honey meet. 

“ Late on Fantastic Cabalistic Schemes, 

Of waking Whimsies, or of Fev’rish Dreams, 

New Cobweb Threads of Poetry were spun, 

In gaudy Snares, like Flies, were Witlings won, + 
Their Brains entangled, and our Art undone. 

ed Pope first descended from a Monkish Race, 
Cheapens the Charms of Art, and daubs her Face ; 
From Gabalis,t his Mushroom Fictions rise, 

Lop off his Sy/phs —— and his Belindat dies; 

Th’ attending Insects hover in the Air, 

No longer, than they’re present, is She Fair; 

Some dart those Eye-beams, which the Youths beguile, 
And some sit Conquering in a dimpling Smile, 

Some pinch the Tucker, and some smooth the Smock, 
Some guard an Upper, some a Lower Lock; 

| But if these truant Body-Guards escape, 

In whip the Gnomes and strait commit a Rape ; 


“Tur 


sRESS OF DULNESs. 


The curling Honours of her Head they seize, 
Hairs less in Sight, or any Hairs they please ; 
But if to angry Frowns, her Brow She bends, 
Upon her Front some sullen Gnome descends ; 
Furrows, with its Airy Form, 
3, and directs the Storm. 

“ As wide from these, are Addisonian Themes, 
| As Angels Thoughts are from distemper’d Dreams ; 
| Spenser and He, to Image Nature, knew, 

} Like living Persons, Vice and Virtue drew: 
At once instructed and well-pleas’d we read, 
| While in sweet Morals these two Poets laid, 
No less to Wisdom, than to Wit, pretence, 
They led by Music, but they led to Sense. 


“ But Pope scarce ever Force to Fancy joins, ) 
Vith Dancing: Master's Feet equips his Lines, + 
Plumes empty Fancy, and in Tinsel shines. 


Page) fully explain | 


* ( Vates) See, The Progress of Learning, by Lord Lans- 
downe. 

+ See, The History of the Count de Guabalis, 
whence He has taken the Machinery of his Rape 
Lock. 

t Mrs Arabella Fermor. 
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of the 
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Or, if by chance his inigment seems to lead, 
Where one poor Moral faintly shews its Head ; 
’Tis like a Judge, that reverendly drest, 

Peeps thro’ the Pageants, at a Lord May’rs Feast ; 
By Starts he reasons, and seems Wise by Fits, 
Such Wit’s call’d Wisdom, that has lost its Wits, 


“*Un-nam’d by me this witling Bard had been, 
Had not the Writer’s caus’d the Reader's Sin; 
But less by Comedies and lewd Romances, 

Are ruin’d, less by French lascivious Dances, 
Than by such Rhimer’s Masqueraded Fancies. 


“ From such, the Root of Superstition grew, 
Whose Old Charms fertile, daily branch’d in New; 
From such Chimeras first inspir’d, the Fair, 

The Conj’rers Ring Approach’d and Jesuits Chair; 
Throng’ to the Doors, where Magic Rogues Divin’d, 
And sold out Zgnes-fatui to the Mind. 


“ Wizards and Jesuits differ but in Name, 
Both Demon’s Envoys, and their Trade the same; 
Weak Wills they lead, and vapour’d Minds command, 
And play the Game into each others Hand ; 
Like Spiritual Zug/ers at the Cup and Ball, 
Rising by foolish Maids, that long to Fall. 
Some into Love they Damn, and some they Pray, 
For Green-sick Minds are caught a different way ; 
To the same End, tho’ several Paths, they run, 
Priests to Undo, and Maids to be Undone; 
Some blacker Charms, some whiter Spells cajole, 
As some lick Wail, and some devour a Coal. 
Here Ladies, strong in Vapours, see Men’s Faces 
Imprinted in the Conjurers dazling Glasses, 
There, when, in Spring Time, the too praying Priest, 
Toasts, and does something better, to the Best 
A Spouse is promis’d on next Baptist’s* Feast. 
First some young Contrite Rake’s enjoin’d to Marry 
Lest Madam’s fore’d to squeak for't — or — Miscarry : 
In June, the Lass does to the Fields repair, 
Where good Sir Domine just took the Air. 
When O strange Wonder! near a Plantane- Root, 
She finds a Coal and so a Spouse to boot, 
She longs to Dream — and to secure the Sport 
That very Day the Youth design’d must Court, 
He does — She struck with rapture and delight, 
Bespeaks her Fancy strongly Dreams at 

Night. 

The yielding Fair, the ravish’d Youth obtains, \ 




















A Maid she passes so his Child’s free gains, 
He has the Pleasure, yet is sav’d the Pains. 
Thus when Priest’s Wench—to cure the growing Evil 
Poor St. John Baptist must forerun the Devil. 
“ But if the Ladies fall, at fall of Leaf, 
Or in the Winter still there's fresh relief; 
Let her Lace close four Months, and if she can 
St. Agnes t heals the Breach, and brings the Man, 
Thus a lewd Priest to Vapour'd Virgins cants 
And into Pimps reverts his Vestal- Saints, 








“O! dire Effects of Masqu’d Impiety! 
And shall they (Christian Muse!) have Aids from 
hee; 
Wilt Thou, like witty Heathens, lewdly given, 
To a Gehenna Metamorphose Heaven ? 
Wilt Thou, —— O no forbid th’ unhallow’d 
Song ? 
Such Prophanations to Rome’s Bard belong. 
Let One, who Gods and Goddesses adores 
Paint them like Rakes and Bullies, Bawds, and Whores. 











* See, the Dedication of M. Campbell’s Life. 
+ See, Lhid. 





Shall high o’er Theirs as much distinguish’d shine, 
As o’er such Priests or Chiromancers, Thine, 
Thine, which does future Time’s events Command 
To leap to Sight, and in thy Presence stand, 
Thine, whose Eyes glowing with a gifted Ray, 


“Our Genijy CamrBELt, shall be all Divine, \ 


New Roads of Life o’er Wisdom’s A/ps survey, 
And guide benighted Travellers to Day. 

Let Me, for once, a daring Prophet be 

Mark from this Hour and Poetry thou'lt see 
Date a new Era from thy Book and Thee; 

Thy Book, where, thro’ the Stories, thou hast laid, 
All Moral Wisdom’s to the Mind convey’d; 

And thus far Prophecy’s each Page, that all 

Must rise by Virtues, or by Vices fall. 


“ Poets shall blush to see their Wit outdone, 
Resume their Reason, and assert it’s Throne, 
Shall Fables still for Virtues-sake Commend 
And Wit the means, shall Wisdom make its End. 


“Who hopes to Please, shall strive to Please by 
Pains, 

Shall gaining Fame, earn hard whate‘er he gains, 
And Dénuam’s Morals join, to Denn Am’s Strains. 
Here Paint the Thames* ‘ When running to the Sea 
* Like Mortal Life to meet Eternity. 
There show both Kings and Subjects ‘ one excess, 
* Makes both, by striving to be Greater, Less. 
Shall climb, and sweat, and falling, ¢limb up still, 
Before he gains the height of Cooper’s Hill. 


“In Windsor-Forest,t if some trifling Grace, t 





Gives, at first Blush, the whole a pleasing Face, 

"Tis Wit, ’tis true; but then ’tis, Common, Place, 

The Landscape- Writer, branches out a Wood, 

Then digging hard for’t, finds a Silver Flood. 

Here paints the Woodcock quiv’ring in the Air, 

And there, the bounding Stag and quaking Hare, 
Describes the Pheasant’s Scarlet-circled Eye, 

And next the slaught’ring-Gun, that makes him Die. 
From common Epithets that Fame derives, 

By which his most uncommon Merit lives. 

*Tis true! if finest Notes alone could show, 

(Tun’d justly high, or regularly low,) 

That we should Fame to these mere Vocals give, 
Pore more, than we can offer, should receive. 

For, when some gliding River is bis Fheme, 

His Lines run smoother, than the smootliest Atream ; 
Not.so, when thro’ the Trees fierce Boreas. blaws, 
The Period blustring with the Tempest grows. 

But what Fools Periods read, for Periods sake? 
Such Chimes improve not Heads, but make "em! ‘Ach ; 
Tho’ strict in Cadence on the Nurmbers rub, 

Their frothy Substance is Whip-Syllabub ; 

With most Seraphic Emptiness they roll, 

Sound without Sense, and Body without Soul. 


“ Not such the Bards, that give you just Applause, 
Each, from intrinsick Worth, Thy Praises draws, 
Morals, in ev’ry Page, where-e’er they look, 

They find divinely scatter’d thro’ thy Book ; 

They find Thee studious, with Praise-worthy strife, 
To smooth the future Roads of Human Life, 

To help the Weak, and to confirm the Strong, 
Make our Griefs vanish, and our Bliss prolong, 
With Phineus’ equal find thy large Desert 

And in Thy Praise would equal Milton's Art. 


“ Some Fools, we know, in spite of Nature born, 
Would make thee Theirs, as they are Mankind’s Scorn, 





* See Cooper’s Hill. 
+ See, Pope’s String of Verses, upon this Subject, with- 


out any Connection. 
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For still ’tis one of Truth’s unerring Rules 

No Sage can rise without a Host of Fools. 
Coxcombs, (by whose Eternal Din o’ercome, 

The Wise, in just revenge, might wish them Dumb.) 
Say, on the World Your Dumbness you impose, 
And give You Organs they deserve to lose. 

Impose, indeed, on all the World you would, 

If You but held your Tongue, because you could; 
*Tis hard to say, if keeping Silence still, 

In one, who, could he speak, would speak with Skill, 
Is worse, or Talk in These, who Talk so ill. 

Why on that Tongue, should purposed Silence dwell 
Whence every Word would drop an Oracle? 

More Fools of thy known Foresight make a Jest, 
For all hate greatest Gifts, who share the least 

(As Pope calls Dryden often to the Test.*) 

Such from thy Pen, should Jrwin’s Sentence+ wait 
And at the Gallows, own the Judge of Fate, 

Or, while with feeble Impotence they rail 

Write Wonders on, and with the Wise prevail, 


“ Sooner shall Denham cease to be renown’d, 
Or Pope for Denham’s Sense quit empty Sound, 
To Addison’s Immortal heights shall rise, + 
Or the Dwarf reach him in his native Skies. 
Sooner shall real Gypsies grow most fair, 
Or false ones, mighty ‘Truths, like thine, declare, 
Than these poor Scandal-Mongers hit their Aim, 
And blemish Thine, or Cun.u’s acknowledg’d Fame. 


“Great Nostradamus thus, his Age advis’d, 
The Mob his Counsels jeer’d, some Bards t despis’d 
Him still, neglecting these, his Genius fir’d, 
A'King encourag’d, and the World admir’d; 
Greater (as Times great Tide increas’d) He grew, 
When distant Ages prov’d what Truths he knew; 
Thy nobler Book, a greater Kinc§ receiv’d, 
Whence [ predict, and Claim to be believ’d, 

That by Posterity, less Fame shall be, 

To Nostradamus granted, than to Thee ; 

Thee! whom the best of Kings does so defend 
And (My self Barring) the best Bards commend. 


“ H. Stanhope. 

“ White-Hall 

June 6. 1720,” 

Who this H. Stanhope was I leave to some one 
more familiar than I am with the writers of that 
age to decide. 

From the following passage from The Curliad 
it might be inferred that H. Srannore was a name 
assumed by Bonn; if so, probably the satire alluded 
to is this Progress or Duxness. 


“Thou callest my Affirmation in question concerning 
Mr. Bond, and most impertinently enquirest where his 
Satire against Mr. Pope is to be found? Enquire but of 
One, who (thou say’st in thy Coll. of Test., p. 18.) takes 
the name of H. Stanhope and thou may’st know further ; 
for the Verses thou hast cited in the said 18th page will 
like a faithful Fescue, point thee some others, in the 
same copy, of a different nature. Thou also askest, Where 
was such a writer as Bond ever heard of? ‘Take this 
Answer, he hath published an additional (Ninth) Volume 
to the Spectator —a New Version of Tasso hath he at- 
tempted — An original Poem called Buckingham House 





* See, many Places of his Notes on Homer. 

+ See Mr. Campbell’s Life. pag. 140. 

= Alluding to this Verse, sed cum falsa Damus, nil nisi 
Nostra Damus. 

§ King GrorGe the Lsé. 








(after the manner of Cooper's Hill), did he inscribe to the 
late Duke, who told him, that the said Poem would last 
much longer than the Building it praised.” 


But perhaps the Dedication and continual re- 
ferences to “ Duncan Campbell” may throw some 
light on the authorship. Both the Defves, father 
and son, had been hit hard in The Dunciad; and 
the father was fond of verse making, and the Pro- 
gress of Dulness may have been a specimen of his 
art. While on the other hand, these continual al- 
lusions may have only been a trick for bringing 
under public notice the recently published Life of 
Campbell, of which Defoe was the writer, and Curll 
the publisher. 

But to proceed with our description of this 
Tract. The poem occupies the first eight pages of 
the work, and is followed by twenty-one pages of 
“Observations on Windsor Forest, the Temple of 
Fame, and The Rape of the Lock,” &c. Pp. 30, 
31. are filled with “ Verses presented to the 
Countess of Warwick, occasioned by Mr. Pope's 
impudent Satire on Mr. Addison,” which are 
signed “ J. Markland.” 

“ Duncrapiana. Verses to be inserted in the 
next Edition of the Dunciad,” is the title of the 
next division, which occupies only two pages ; and 
as the verses are short, it would be a pity to omit 
them. 

“ Homer describing the divine Abodes, 

Mingled a crippled Vulcan with his Gods, 

And the same Bard, when he his Heroes sings, 

Crouds a Thersites in, among his Kings, 

A crooked, petulant, malicious Wight, 

Unfit for Converse, Friendship, Love, or Fight; 

The Scum and Shame of Greece, whose Mother Nature, 

Impress’d the Scoundrel strong on ev’ry Feature, 

“Should Homer now revive, and sing agen, 

Of Gods immortal, and of God-like Men, 

Asa strong Foil, he’d make his Murd’rer Porn, 

The Vulcan and Thersites of the Group. 


“ The Evidence summ’d up. 


“Nor Rhimer is Theobald, nor Critic is Pope, 
Nor does Gay for a Conjurer pass; 
Arbuthnott and Swift may join Forces, I hope, 
And "tis easy to find out the Ass.” 
And this last quatrain is followed by an Adver- 
tisement in the following lines : 

“The Impatience of the Publick for this Work, has 
obliged Us to divide it into two Parts. ‘The last of which 
shall be published soon after the Holydays, under the 
Title of the Poretap. Printed for £. Curi/ in the 


Strand. 7 
“ TWICKENHAM, “4. 2, 
Whitsun- Eve, J. 8. 
1728.” ya” hg 


The work concludes on the thirty-fourth page 
with the very curious narrative about Mr. Curl! 
and Mr. Lewis's Keys to The Dunciad, which | 
formerly laid before the readers of “N. & Q.” 
(1* S. xii. 161.) 
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Although the work is without publisher's name, 
there can be little doubt from his address that 
that publisher was Pope’s—sometimes dupe and 
sometimes tormentor —Edmund Curll. The style 
would establish that fact: 
that, it is established by the advertisement just 
printed; by the list of * New Editions of Books” 
at the end of the tract, which consists of books 

Curll is known to have published; and by the cir- 
cumstance that on the title-page of Coprus, or 
the Dunciad Dissected, Printed for E.. Curll in the 
Strand, 1728. Price 6d., we read, “ Where may 
be had Tue Proaress or Dutness, Tae Pore- 
rap, and a Key to the Dunctap. Price 2s. 6d.” 

There is a story told of a noble lord who, after 
purchasing a pony, with the appearance of which 
he had been gre satly struck 
his faults were. “He has only two,” 
reply, “ first he’s very hard to catch, and next, 
he’s worth very little when you've caught him.” 
I fear the same may be said of many of the pam- 
phlets and flying-sheets of bygone days, which one 
desires to get hold of, in the hope of their throw- 
ing light upon obscure points of literary history. 
The Progress of Dulness has proved very hard to 
eatch. I hope the readers of “ N. & Q.” may not 
think it worth very little now they have got hold 
of it. WitiraMm J. Tuoms. 





EARLY INVENTORY. 


Among a large collection of newspaper-euttings 
that has just come into my possession I have found 
the following. It seems worthy of preservation in 
«N. & Q.” K. P. D. E. 

“ To the Editor of the ‘ Doncaster Gazette? 

“Sir, —If you think the accompanying transcript of 
an original document, in my possession, worth insertion, 
it is at your service. It is singular for its orthography, 
and interesting as giving a list of the with the 
valuation, of a small farmer of the period. The inventory 
is on parchment, and well written in the peculiar hand of 
the time, and appears to have been for some testamentary 
purpose. As several of the terms are obsolete, I append a 
glossary, “T am, Sir, &c. 

“ Doncaster, March 21, “W. 8. Jun. 


or Is 
groods, 


1842. 
* 1586, 
“The Inventorie of all ye goods moveable & unmove- 
able yt was Wyllm, Atkynsons of haytefeld Woodhouse 
w'thn ye pshinge* of haytefeld latelye dysceassed & 
praysed by iiijor honest men the thyrde dave of J 
Andrew Marre John Woomwok Rychart Atkynson & Ry- 
chart Watson 1586. 


In p'imis his purse girdell & moneye init - ijs 
It all his apperell - - ~ - ijs 
It ij payr of lynyng shets® - - ~ XvVs 
It iij matterresses - - - Vijs 
It ij payr of aouip ware & one payr of harden 
shets¢ : - - ixs 
It ij towels - - . - - iijs 


but, independently of 


s, asked the seller what | 
was the | 


anuarie | 





It bolsters pyllowbers and py lowes : - Viijs 
It ij coverlets - > ijs 
It one payre of bedstoc ks - - - viijd 
It iiijor chests and arkes®¢ . - ks 
It hemp & lyne crackled & uncrac kledt - iijs iiijd 
It all ve candelryshes about ye house’ - xijd 
It one crakle & an old chest ® - - xijd 
It iiijor brasse potts better & worse - - Xxs 
It iiijor panes better and worse - - iijs 
It x pece of pewder! - - vis viijd 
It iij candelstyckes ij aoe. & ij salts * - ijs viijd 
It one reckinge one payre of tonges one payre 
pothokes! - - - ~ - xiiijd 
It flesh at ye roofe™ - - - - iijs viijd 
It one spet one fryinge pan one brandreth one 
hatchet one spade" - - xvid 
It kyts stands lombes boules dyshes chyrn 
flackets & one old syth® - - - iijs 
Tt bords shelves & quyshinges P - - ijs 
It two kyne & ij styrkes4 - - - inijk 
It haye & corne in ye lath with straw - Xviijs 
It corne growing upon ye gronde - - Xiiis iiijd 
It ij stees wth maner and fewell® - - iijs iiijd 
It iiij gess@ yonger & elder - - - ijs 
It iiij henes and a cok - - . xxd 
It hustments about ye house®* - ~ ijs 
Sua totalis - - - xili vijs xd 
“Debts yt I dyd ow. 
In p’imis to John Spyvye for a met of ryet -  iijs 
It to John Woomwok one bushell of rye" - viijd 
It Rychart Atkynson ye yonger - - vid 
It to Rychart Atkynson ye elder - - xiid 
It to Agnes Stones - - . : xiid 
It to Margerye Sausbye - - - iiijs 
It to Robert Gamble for pease - - vid 
It to Agnes Atkynson my daughter - - vs 
Suatotalis - - - - xvs viijd 
Given in declaration - - xli xijs ijd 
by me John Hudson.” 
® Parish. 


» Sheets. 
¢ Ware — uncertain, the word is not clear in the ori- 


ginal. 
4 Pillowbers — pillow cases, 
¢ Arke —a chest to put corn or fruit in. 


f Probably hackled and unhackled, or dressed and un- 
dressed. 

& Rushlights, or candles with rush wicks, 

» Crakle—-the instrument by which the hemp or line 
was dressed. Pece— the old form of spelling piece. 

i Pewter dishes and plates. 

k Skomer —a skimmer or shallow vessel to take off 
cream. 

1 Reckinge — an iron bar across the chimney, on which 
to suspend culinary utensils, Pothokes — the hooks at- 
tached to the bar. 

™ Salted meat. 

» Brandreth — a trivot, an iron with three fect 
vessel over the fire. 

© Lombes boules— bowls out of which lambs were 
fed; sheep are not mentioned in the inventory, but the 
use of these bowls shows that they were at that time 
bred in those low lands. Churn flackets— churn barrels 
or bottles. 

P Quyshinges — cushions. 

1 Kyne— cows. Styrkes —stirks or steers, ‘There is 
no mention of horses ; the stirks would be used for plough- 
ing and other draught purposes. 

® Stees — ladders. Maner — manure. 
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* Hustments — hostilements, or furniture, 
household goods; possibly fixtures and surfiries not 
enumerated are intended. 


t & = The difference of price of the met and bushel of | 


rye, 3s. for one and 8d. for the other, would almost lead 
to the inference that the measures were not of the same 
quantity. It is stated in Miller that, in 1556, before har- 
vest, rye was sold for 2s. per quarter, and after harvest a 


bushel of rye for pound of candles, which was four 
pence. 
> = 66 wh , . * ere spe 
BP. JEBB S PRACTICAL THEOLOGY: SUFFRAGES 
AT END OF LITANY. 


This Note is inten + to answer two Queries. 
The first is in the 2" S. ii.68. The passage in 
Bishop Jebb’s Proctical Theology referred to as 
stating the benefits arising from the presence of 
non-communicants, is, I suppose, the following : 


“ For my own part, if I wished to give an intelligent 
stranger, of good taste and of religious temper, a favour- 
able impression of our Irish Clergy, I should be apt to 
lead him unawares into one of our remote and unfre- 
quented country churches, and there to let him hear an 
unpretending pastor offer up his own prayers, and the 
prayers of two or three villagers, gathered together in tl 
name, and for the worship of their common Master. It 
was in a chureh of this description that an incident oc- 
curred some years ago, which may not be unworthy of 
your Lordships’ notice. A French lady, of the Roman 
Catholic religion, well educated, and of intellectual habit 

hanced, on a Sunday morning, to attend Divine Service 
in this church. The 
the lady asked permission to remain a 





Sacrament was to be administered ; 
nd witness its cele- 


bration. A single clergyman officiated, and as the con- 
gregation was small, the communicants were very few; 
but on returning with the friends whom she accompanied, 
she declared that, though accustomed to the splendid 


ritual of her own church, in all the pomp and circum- 
stance of continental worship, so awful a service she had 
never witnessed in her life.” — “Speech in the House of 
Lords on the Church in Ireland;” Practical Theology, 
vol. ii. p. 389. 


The same fact is related more briefly in his 
Charge, Pract. Theol., vol. i. p. 376., where the 
communicants are stated to have been about 


twelve. It is clear that Bishop Jebb’s remarks do 
not sanction the habitual attendance of non-com- 
municants. The above case was one of special 
permission, accorded to satisfy a very laudable 
curiosity, or rather interest. 

The second Query occurs in 2™ §. ii. 171. In 
my work on the Church Service I have endea- 
voured to explain the peculiarities alluded to, as 
follows (p. 425.) : 


“ The second part of the Litany begins with the Lord’s 
Prayer. This part again has four subdivisions, of a cha- 
racter essentially different from any in the former. Each 
of these subdivisions has a versicle interposed, namely, 
*O Lord, deal not with us after our sins,’ with its re- 
sponse; the Gloria Patri; and, ‘O Lord, let thy mercy be 
shewed upon us,’ with its response. These versicles and 
responses are distinguished from the other suffrages by 
having the words ‘ Priest’ and ‘ Answer’ prefixed (ex~- 
cept in the Gloria Patri, which wants the word ‘ Priest,’ 
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but has ‘ Answer”); and by being each a verse from the 
Psalms, or that’ hymn ‘which always accompanies 
hemistichally recited. The first subdivision 
consists of the Lord’s Prayer; the second of two prayers 
like collects (the latter being a verse from the 44th 
Psalm), each of which, instead of Amen, has a response, 
a sort of antiphon, taken also from the 44th Psalm. From 
the occurrence of the Gloria Patri here, 1 cannot but think 
that these prayers and responsals, or antiphons, peculiar 
in their structure to this part of the Litany, are vestiges 
of the psalmody which anciently accompanied the Li- 
tariies; as in the Roman Greater Litany, where the 69th 
Psalm is used. ‘This is confirmed by the use of the earlier 
Prayer Books, where the Gloria Patri was repeated as in 
the Psalms; not as now, by verse and - sponse. 


The occurrence of the Gloria Patri in » Responsoria 
Brevia of the Roman offices indicates a 7 ke vestige of 
psalmody, which formerly was used in these places. The 
third subdivision consists of suffrages and responses, 


different from the versicles. They each form a complete 
sentence; the part of the priest and people not being ue- 


cessarily continuous. ‘They are not taken from the 
Psalms, and are special addresses to our Saviour. They 
are printed ina different manner from the versicles 


{ which throughout the Prayer Book are generally taken 
from the P salms, and in which the verse and response are 
continuous, | “ the people’s part being distinguished from 
the priest’s solely i a variety of type. rhe last 
subdivision compre hends the collects and prayers, an alo- 
gous to the conclusion of the larger Western Litanies., 
Ihe versicles of the Litany thus accurately discriminate 
the several characteristic changes; and their function in 
this respect is analogous to their frequent use in the 
Breviary, and to the Lephonesis in the Oriental forms, 
being generally an announcement of a change in the form 
of prayer.” 

Since the above work was written I have not 
been aware of any other attempt at explanation. 
Indeed, I greatly lament that so little critical at- 
tention has been given to the construction of the 
Prayer Book, so much more recondite and ex- 


| quisite than any of us now may imagine. It 
would be well for those who are so urgent for 
pulling it to pieces and mutilating it first to 


give a little more attention to this important view 
of the subject. Joun Jess. 


Dismissal of Non-Communicants.— The state- 
ment that Bishop Jebb, in his Practical Theo- 
logy, had noticed the benefits of the opposite 
practice is, I think, a mistake. The fine sermons 
on the Liturgy preached in Cashel Cathedral in 
1807 are entirely laudatory, and suggest no im- 
provement in matter or form. His object is to 
show “ that we have the best, the most rational, 
the most pious form of prayer in the world.” (i. 
53.) 

The admission of non-communicants to the 
Communion Service is opposed to ancient and 
modern practice, and to the rationale of the in- 
stitution. In the Liturgy of Chrysostom, prior to 
the Sursum corda, the deacon bids the communi- 
cants to stand up; and the Zvrisagion, or Ter- 
sanctus, be sing a hymn of victory, is nect ssarily 
sung in a standing posture. The English Liturgy 
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is silent, but the inference from antiquity in 

respect of the former, and from the act, of singing 

the latter, is that both should be said or sung 

standing. T. J. Bucwton. 
Lichfield. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


HAMLET READINGS, Nu. 11, — “A MOST SELECT 
AND GENEROUS SHEAF.” 
“ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy; rich not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 
And they in France of the best rank and station, 
Are of a most select and generous chief in that.” 
Hamiet, Act I. Se. 2. 

I must ask for a small space in “N. & Q.” to 
advocate the claims of one of the most certain 
restorations of the text of Shakspeare that has 
ever been effected by the reading and ingenuity 
of critics. In reviewing a MS. of Mr. Staunton’s, 
in the Illustrated London News, I had the pleasure 


to call attention to that critic’s substitution of 


sheaf for “chief,” in the passage which is the text 
of this Note: but want of space prevented my 
doing justice to the reading. 

I cannot suppose with all editors (except Mr. 
Collier), that “ of a” is a press-interpolation: for 
I am certain that Shakspeare would not have 
written the line, 


“ Are most select and generous, chief in that ;” 


that he would not have inserted “ chief” at all; 
but would have read “ générous,” as I have thus 
marked it. 
In the first quarto, the last two lines of my text 
are thus given : — 
“ And they of France of the chiefe rancke and station 
Are of a most select and generaill chiefe in that.” 


” 


Supposing that the second “chief” is a mis- 


print for sheaf, we see at once how the misprint | 


arose: viz. through the proximity of the same 
word in the preceding line. And as if there was 
a strange fatality about the word “ chief,” 
been interpolated in a similar manner in the same 
play, Act II. Se. 2.: 
“ One chief speech in it I chiefly loved.” 

Sic the folios. 

“ A speech in it I chiefly remember.” 
While all the other quartos read: 

“ One speech in it I chiefly loved.” 


the word “chief” being an interpolation of the 
first folio caught from the word “ chiefly.” 

Press considerations, then, favour the supposi- 
tion of “chief” in my text being a misprint for 
something. Now let us see how the word sheaf 
answers the requirements of the passage. 

For its meaning we must have recourse to 


The first quarto reads : 


it has | 


| 


| euphuism, If ‘sheaf be Shakspeare’s word, it is 


not the only instance of euphuism in Polonius’s 
speech, All the early quartos read “ unfledy’d 
courage.” A courage, in euphuistic talk, meant 
a gallant. It is so used by Sir Walter Scott in 
The Monastery, and is put into the mouth of that 
prince of euphuists Sir Piercie Shafton. 

Now, as sportsmen spoke of “a buck of the 
first head,” so euphuists talked of “ gentlemen of 
the first head” (vide Every Man out of His Hu- 
mour, Act III. Se. 1.). Similarly, as soldiers and 
other archers spoke of “ arrows of the first sheaf,” 
euphuists appropriated the métaphor, and called 
their friends * gentlemen of the first sheaf.” Every 
archer of this day has his best set (a set—12 ar- 
rows); and every archer of Shakspeare’s day had 
his first sheaf (a sheaf=24 arrows). ‘To take one 
example : 

“In my time, it was the usual practice for soldiers to 
choose their first sheaf of arrows, and cut those shorter 
which they found too long for their use.” — Discourse on 
Weapons. 

This first sheaf so chosen was a select sheaf. I 
now give two examples of the euphuistic use of 
the word sheaf : 

“ Sir Diaphanous Silkworm. Ay, and with assurance 
that it” [the liberal undertaking of a danger | “is found in 
noblemen and gentlemen of the best sheaf,” — Maguetic 
Lady, Act III. Se. 5 

“ Fastidious Brisk. A pox on’t! 1 am_so haunted at 
the court, and at my lodging, with your refined choice 
spirits, that it makes me clean* of another garb, another 
sheaf, I know not how! I cannot frame me to your harsh 
vulgar phrase, ’tis against my genius.” — Zvery Man out 
of His Humour, Act II. Se. 1, 

Now a sheaf of corn or grain is still heraldically 
called a “ garb;” and in Law Latin, “garba sagit- 
tarum” means a sheaf of arrows. 

But the euphuism in question was not always 
taken from archery: on the contrary, I am in- 
clined to think that in the extract from Every 
Man out of His Humour, we are presented with 
an instance of a euphuistic use of garb and sheaf 
| as taken from husbandry. Without having re- 
course to euphuism at all, we find that sheaf and 
sheaves were used metaphorically. 1 append one 
example from Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing : 





| “In the knowledge of bodies we must glean what we 
| can; since we cannot from a discovery of their real 
essence grasp at a time whole sheaves, and in bundles 
comprehend the nature of the whule species.” 

. Finally, in the passage whiclt starids as text to 
this Note, the metaphor is from husbandry beyond 
all question. The “crowning, sheaf” at harvest 
was one composed of those ears of corn which 
were “ most select and generous.” |, ‘This sheaf was 
tied up with blue ribbon, and was the last carried 
at the harvest-home, Putting together all I have 





* “Clean” means entirely. 
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said on this subject, I think your readers will 
have no difficulty in accepting Mr. Staunton’s 
emendation; and in reading with him — 

“ And they in France of the best rank and’ station 

Are of a most select and generous sheaf in that,”— 
i.e. in matters of dress. Sheaf means a clique, 
class, or set in fashionable society. 
C. Mansrietp InGiesy. 
Birmingham. 


“ All the World's a Stage” (2™ S. ii. 44.) — 
As the version of this sentiment by Erasmus has 
appeared in “ N. & Q.” by way of contrast with 
that by Shakspeare, the following from Calderon 
may not prove uninteresting : 

“ On the theatre of earth 
All mankind are merely players: 
One enacts a sovereign king, 
One a prince, and one a noble, 
Unto whom the rest do homage. 
For the space, and for the instant, 
The part endures, he seems 
Master of the wills of all. 
But the play of life, played out 
With the dropping of the curtain, 
Death within the green-room brings 
All the actors to their level.” 

The last lines will remind the reader how often 
Young in his Night Thoughts draws his similes 
from the stage. In one of them, Death appears as 
a “door-keeper.” Cervantes, it will be remem- 
bered, died within ten days of Shakspeare, in the 
year 1616. J. Doran. 


“ When we have shuffled off this mortal coil” 
(2™ S. i. 151. 221.) — Your correspondent X. 
denies! (at the second reference) that the use of 
“ mortal coil” for the body of a creature is the 
“common interpretation” (as I had stated) of 
this phrase.. I have demanded of several intelli- 
gent: friends what they understand by “ mortal 
coil”, in Hamlet, and they each replied, “ Why, 
the: body of the person who makes his quietus.” 
As if on purpose to confirm my assertion, we find 
Mr. R. W. Hacxwoop using the phrase “ before 


Jinally throwing off this mortal coil” (2™ S. ii. | 


148.), doubtless labouring under the impression 


that he was) quoting Shakspeare, and that the | 


* mortal coil” is a synonym for body. 
C. Mansrietp InGiesy. 
Birmingham. 


THE STARS IN THE EAST. 


In Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 1 
find it stated, that under the influence of a con- 
junction of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, which took 
place in 1604, the great astronomer, ‘Kepler, 


“ was led to think that he had discovered means for de- 
tefniding the true year of our Saviour’s birth. He made 
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his calculations, and found that Jupiter and Saturn were 
im conjunction in the)constellation of the Fishes (a fish is 
the astrological symbol of Judea), in the latter half of 
the year of Rome 747, and were joined by Mars in 748, 
Here then he fixed the first figure in the date of our era, 
and here he found the appearance in the heavens which 
induced the magi to undertake their journey, and con- 
ducted them successfully on their way. Others have 
taken up this view, freed it from astrological impurities, 
and shown its trustworthiness and applicability in the 
case under consideration. . . . . The conclusion, in regard 
to the time of the Advent, is, that our Lord was born in 
the latter part of the year of Rome 747, or six years 
before the common era..... / A recent -vriter of con- 
siderable merit, Wieseler, has applied this theory of 
Kepler’s, in conjunction with a discovery that he has 
made from some Chinese astronomical tables, which 
shows, that in the year of Rome 7/0, a comet appeared in 
the heavens, and was visible for seventy days. Wieseler’s 
opinion is, that the conjunction of the planets excited 
and fixed the attention of the magi, but that their guid- 
ing-star was the aforesaid comet.”—Vol. ii. p. 794. 
Neither in the article first quoted on the sub- 
ject, nor under the head “Chronology” in the 
same valuable repository of biblical lore is there 
mention of, or reference to, A Chronological In- 
troduction to the History of the Church, by the 
tev. S. F. Jarvis,—a very able work, published 
with the imprimatur of the Bishops of the Anglican 
Church in the United States; the judicious author 
of which has been led, by a course of original in- 
quiry and laborious investigation, to the same con- 
clusion as that arrived at by Kepler on the grounds 
cited above; and which, from other data, has been 
previously silently adopted by the French Bene- 
dictines in their learned work, LZ’ Art de Verifier 
les Dates, namely, that the birth of our Saviour 
should be antedated by six years. This coinci- 
dence, on the part of such authorities on so im- 
| portant a point, merits specification; and, so 
thinking, I “ make a note of it.” Dstt. 





HPlinor Notes. 


Peculiar Marriage Custom.—The following is 
an extract from papers in the collection of Dr. 
Kennett, Harl. MS., 7048.: — 


“ Here ensueth certain unreasonable exactions by cus- 
| tom of long tyme used to be taken of both poore and 
riche by the curates in y® dyocesses of Seint Asse and 
Bangor. It is the custom in the s‘ dyocess that everye 
man and woman, when they shall be marryed, shall yeld 
unto y® curate the x‘ parte of all their goods, as well the 
| woman as the man, or els to fyne therefore. And if a 
man chance to bringe his wife, or the woman her hus- 
band, about Mydsummer, and then payeth all his tythes 
belonging to Herveste, as of Hey and Corne, and then 
incontynent after Harvest hapen to marye, bothe the 
man and the woman shall paye the tenth again, notwith- 
1 standing y* late tything at hervest. And besides all this, 
they shall paye a certain some for y* bodyes the daye of 
| y' maryage. But whoso lyste to lyve in adulterye ther 
| his Fyne is but ii** by the yere to the ordinarye, the w™ 
causeth matrimonye to be little sett by and much refused 

| in those partes. 
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“It is said by the custome used in some parts of _ What Bradley replied is not known; ; but the 


Dyocess of St. D. and Landaffe, whereof I am not well 
assured, but I will diligentlye enquire, and after enforme 
your mastershippe in maner as may be justified.” 

Cu. Hopper. 


Proportionate Use of the Letters of the Alphabet, 
— The following Note of the proportionate use of 
the letters in four European languages may be 
worth recording. 
number of the Mechanics’ Magazine, and have 
since checked some of the numbers in the English 
list, which I find comparatively correct. 








! 
| English, Dutch. | French. | Italian. | 
} } a 
| | rs | 
0 ee 728 | 313 136 763 
| B - - 158 | 82 46 7 | 
t gw 280 | 72 | 158 | 277 | 
; D - = | 892 | 243 175 193 | 
i E - - } 1000 | 1000 1000 1000 | 
F - - | 236 =| 30 61 67 
| G te 168 | 175 41 200 | 
| H - - | 540 |} 182 35 | 90 
I - - | OL } 218 36 807 | 
J - - | 55 | 5 3 0 
| K- 88 | 125 0 0 
a 860 | 168 | 298 | 410 
M- -/| 272] 112 127 217 
N - | 670 563 | 404 610 
0 . «4 672 | 00 | 3812 730 
P - - 168 45 38 230 |} 
Q - - 50 0 71 22 
t - Pia 528 337 294 | 617 
$ = © | ot 180 488 840 
T « «| 70 277 | #367 430 | 
U - = | 383 117 398 100 | 
Vee -j| 12 105 78 43 | 
: ee. 190 113 0 0 
as ah | o | 16 0 
Y - - | 18 |] 118 12 10 | 
ae. «4 22 | 70 1 50 | 
Vowels - | 3400 2066 2519 8410 


“Q°77 | >= 2 “— 
| Consonants o917 | 2854 2824 3966 


The numbers of the respective letters, it will be 
seen, are referred to 1000 of the letter e taken as 
a standard. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


The Moon's Rotation.—The old story of the 
moon’s rotation, and the difficulty which unprac- 
tised persons find in comprehending it, having 
been lately before the public, the following may 
be worth revival :—Dr. Clayton, Bishop of Clog- 
her, in his Vindication of the Histories of the Old 
and New Testament (Part 1, 1754), asserted that 
the moon kept one face to the earth without 
turning. Some remarks having been made on 
this, he sent a letter in answer to them to W. 
Bowyer, his printer, for publication, if thought 
proper. Bowyer applied to Bradley the astro- 
nomer royal (the bishop's death had intervened), 
to know if the bishop's argument were “ barely 
plausible,” or had “ an appearance of probability.” 


I stumbled upon it in an old , 


letter was not published. It would be worth 
while to collect a list of writers who have held 
Dr. Clayton's opinion, (Nichols's Anecdotes, vol. ii. 

p. 246.) A. De Morgan, 





Queries. 
CROMWELL HOUSE, OLD BROMPTON. 

Faulkner, in his History of Kensington, describ- 
ing this house, says : 

“ Over the mantelpiece there is a recess, formed by the 

curve of the chimney, in which it is said that the Pro- 
tector used to conceal himself when he visited this house; 
but why his Highness chose this place for concealment, 
the tradition has not condescended to inform us. This 
recess is concealed by the wainscot, and is still used as a 
cupboard.” 
Ard then he states that though the tradition is 
“very strong and universal,” all documents he 
has consulted “ seem to show that there is not the 
least foundation for this conjecture,” and pre- 
sumes “that from the marriage of Henry Crom- 
well having taken place in this parish, that he 
resided here,” and hence the whole of the story. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, mentioning the tradition in her 
Pilgrimages to English Shrines (art. “ Burke”), 
says: 

“Upon closer investigation how grieved we have been 
to discover the truth; . «+ we found that Oliver 
never resided there, but that his son Richard had, and 
was a ratepayer to the parish of Kensington some time.” 

Mr, Jerdan (who, like Mrs. Hall, lived for 
many years in the hamlet), states that it is “ said 
to derive its name from being one of the secret 
sleeping places of the Protector in the vicinity of 
London,” and that “the whole of this little sub- 
urban locality bore traces of having been of some 
note in former times. Idug up,” says Mr. Jerdan, 
“statues, and other pieces of sculpture; and I 
had reason to believe if Oliver Cromwell did not, 
Chief Justice Hale did occupy Cromwell House,” 
«ec. 

I have lived in the neighbourhood from child- 
hood, and the version of the story I have always 
heard is, that on some occasion Cromwell's troop 
was quartered at Knightsbridge, and he one day 
venturing to stray among the lanes of Brompton, 
was met by some cavaliers who knew him, and 
pursued him to this house, where he was sheltered 
till assistance came from Knightsbridge and libe- 
rated him. And there is an inn here still called 
Cromwell's posting-house ; for years his name was 
the sign, and an inscription to the effect that his 
body-guard was once quartered there was painted 
in front of the house. Mr. Corbould took this inn 
for the subject of his picture, “ The Old Hostelrie 
at Knightsbridge,” exhibited in 1849, and in his 


| note in the catalogue he mentions that which I 


| have just stated. 
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I am perfectly aware that almost every village 
has its Cromwellian legend, but I think this one 


worth a little more inquiry ere quite cast aside. | 


There is a charity at Kensington still called 
Cromwell's Gift, and is popularly ascribed to the 
generosity of the great Protector: the story, too, 
that Cromwell and Ireton held secret converse on 
the green in front of Holland House, and other 
Cromwellian recollections in the locality, will, I 
hope, excuse me asking, — considering the new 
light thrown on topographical subjects — 

1. Was Oliver Cromwell in any way connected 
with Cromwell House, or the hostelrie at Knights- 
bridge ? The slightest note will be valued. 

2. Did either Richard or Henry Cromwell re- 
side at Cromwell House ? 

3. Did Hale ever reside there ? 

4. The earliest mention of the Holland House 
tradition ? 

5. And would Mr. Jerdan, ere all is swept 
away, specify a little more particularly his recol- 
lections of the district? I know he could with 
ease compile a most interesting paper for “N. & 
Q.” 

Cromwell House was sold piecemeal by Mr. 
Marsh, June 7, 1853, and pulled down imme- 
diately afterwards, An engraving may be seen 
in Mrs, Hall's Pilgrimages ; and of Mr. Corbould’s 
picture, in the People’s and Howitt’s Journal, 
No. 3. 

The author of the “Old Court Suburb” might 
well have exercised his affluent fancy in an addi- 
tional chapter (and a pleasant one it would have 
made) on the legends of the West London Dis- 


tricts. H. G. Davis. 


Knightsbridge. 





Minar Queries. 


Sir Edmund Andros. — The ancestors of this 
gentleman are said to have been of the house of 
Andrews or Andrew, of Charwelton, co. North- 
ampton. I should be glad to clear up the follow- 
ing points on good authority. 

1. The Christian name of the first who settled 
in Guernsey. 

2. The connecting link in the pedigree with the 
Northampton family. 

3. The reason of the change of name. 

It is said that the first Andros was a military 
man, and came in the suite of Sir Peter Meautis, 
Governor of Guernsey, temp. Hen. VIII. 

Cui. Hoprer. 

General Epistles. — Why is this term applied to 
seven of the Epistles in the New Testament ? 
Two of the Epistles of St. John are not “ general” 
in any sense ; and on a careful examination of the 
rest, the conclusion may be come to, that not one 
of the seven is, strictly speaking, “ general.” 
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James wrote his Epistle to the twelve tribes in 
the dispersion; and Peter to “sojourners of the 
disnersion,” i. e. to devout Gentiles. Ab BA, 
the probable oriyin 
of this word, which is of recent introduction, ar: 
which, in the Midland Counties (and elsewhere 
perhaps), is popularly used to designate a favourite 


| beverage with thirsty souls, consisting of a mix- 





ture of ginger-beer and brewers’ ale ? 
Henry Kensinaton. 


Lie 


“ From an inquisition taken in the year 1265, it appears 
that Sir John Fitz-Nigel, or Fitz-Neale, then held a hide 
of arable land, called the Dere-hide, at Borstall, and a 
wood, called Hull Wood, by gran serjeantry, as keeper 
of the forest of Bernwood; that his ancestors had pos- 
sessed the same lands and office prior to the Conquest, 
holding them by the service of a horn; and that thev 
had been unjustly withheld by the family of Lazures, of 
whom William Fitz-Nigel, father of John, had been 
obliged to purchase them.* Prior to this, William Fit=- 
Nigel had bee n oblig d to pry King John eleven marks for 
the enjoyment of his father's office, and for liberty to 
marry at his own pleasure.” + — Brayley’s Graphic Illus- 
trator, London, 1834, p. 2. 


nce to Marry, A.D. 1265. — 


Was this a yearly payment, and were such 
licences common? Such a fine gives a strange 
idea of the power of the crown six centuries ago. 

C.W.L. 

Horse-Meat and Man’s-Meat. — 

“Patrolling with horse-meat and man’s-meat, &c. — 
Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. 

In the Essays from the Times (vol. ii. p. 139.), 
the reviewer's comments on this phrase as though 
it had run “ for horse-meat and man’s-meat,” &c., 
appears ignorant of the fact that “ horse-meat and 
man’s-meat ” is of proverbial usage. I find it in 
The Silent Woman, Act IIL. Se. 1.: 

“ Who allows you your horse-meat and man’s meat? 

Sir Walter Scott has it in The Monastery. 

My query is, What is the origin of the expres- 


” 





sion ? C. Mansriectp InGuusy. 


Birmingham. 


Epitaph.—Who is the author of the inscription, 
“Heu! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, 
quam tai meminisse?” It occurs in Shenstone’s 
epitaph on his cousin ; but this is not the last time 
it was used, and may not have been the first. It 
was placed on the tomb of his wife, in 1782, by 
Sir G. Shuckburgh, known by his papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions: but he married again 
within three years. M. 


“ Narne (Pearle of Prayer).” —1 should feel 





obliged to any correspondent if he could give me 





* Vide Bishop Kennet’s Parochial Antiquities of Am- 
| brosden, &c., p. 265. 
| + Ibid., p. 166, 
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ahy information of the following small work, 
which I'am unable myself to trace in any of the 
best bibliographical works or catalogues. 

“Narne (By Mr. William P. of Dysert), Pearle of 
Prayer, most pretious and powerful, or a Christian Treatise 
most necessarie for all these that «desire to eshew that 
wrath to come, the Lords curse, and everlasting damna- 
tion, and who doe long for God’s favour, His blessing, and 
to attaine to endlesse salvation. Edinburgh; 18mo., 
ptinted by John Wreittoun, 1630.” 

J. B. Ronpgav. 


Kent Place, Salford. 


“ Rights of Boys and Girls.” — The jeu desprit 
directed (1792) against Paine and Mary Wool- 
stoncraft under this title is said by Nichols (Anec- 
dotes, vol, ix. p. 120.) to have been written by a 
first-rate scholar, whose name he will ‘not bring 
forward on so trifling an occasion. But the boy 
orator of this tract talks of “ Bellendenus.” Was 
the author Dr. Parr ? M. 


Keay the Timber Measurer. — Who was Keay ? 
Hoppus, who is a very “Cocker” in his own de- 
partment, and whose name to this day is a house- 
hold word in every timber merchant's yard and 
carpenter's workshop, accuses him of gross 
mistakes in his calculations: in one instance not 
less than 12s. 9gd. against the purchaser in the 
pound. It is most important for men in business 
to use standard works to assist them in their cal- 
culations, as I observe by the newspapers of last 
week that a “down easter” has got himself into 
trouble, in consequence of using Keay in place of 
Hoppus. Tare Live. 


Enlightenment. — What objection have lexico- 
graphers to this word? It is omitted in most 
Dictionaries. I do not find it in Webster's, nor 
in-Johnson’s (Todd's) Dictionaries. Richardson's 
I have not consulted, but I have looked through 
more than a dozen others, and have found it but 
twice: viz. in Roget’s Thesaurus, 490 (not 498 as 
in the Index), and in the castrated edition of 
Fliigel’s English and German Dictionary. 


“enlarge” and “ ennoble,” which precede and 
follow it? I believe we have taken the termina- 


tion “ment” from the French, in which language 


it is both substantive and adverbial. Its applica- 
tion to English verbs of a certain class is almost 
universal. A. C. M. 


Exeter. 


Record Queries. —1. The Rotuli Hundredorum, 
published by the Record Commissioners in 1812, 
containing the result of the commission issued by 
Edward I. to inquire into exactions of lords of 
manors, &c., have no entries relating to the 


county of Lancaster. Are the returns for this | 
the upper quarters, and four (two and two) in 


county extant, and where deposited ? 
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2. Are the records of the Duchy Court: of Lan- 
caster accessible under the same régulations :as 
those in the custody of the Master of the Rolls? 

3. I have seen some MS. notes made in. the 
early part of last century, on documents preserved 
in the Duchy Office. They refer to. numbered 
volumes of collections by Mr. Ayliff, one of them 
said to have been made in 1692, which furnishes a 
clue to the date. Was Mr. Ayliff an officer of the 
Duchy Court? Are his collections preserved ‘in 
the Office? Are they in the nature of indices to 
the records there deposited, or what is’ their cha- 
racter ? J. P.M. 


“ De Mortuis nil nisi bonum.” —To whom do 
we owe the hackneyed quotation, * De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum?” Chapter and verse would, be ,ac- 
ceptable. F. B.C. 


Engraved Foreign Portraits.—Is there any 
work on engraved portraits of foreigners, similar 
to our Granger, Bromley, or the very valuable 
catalogue of Mr. Evans, published in France ‘or 
elsewhere on the Continent ? M.L. 


Mankind and their Destroyers.—Can any’ of 
your correspondents inform me which French 
writer it is that has expressed the sentiment that 
‘mankind reserve their greatest honours for theit 
destroyers, and scarce have thanks to bestow on 
those who seek to save them.” I do not profess 
to give the exact words, as it is many years since 
I read them, and have not “made a note of” 
them. I was under the impression that I had 
met them in one of Madame de Staél’s works, to 
which, however, I have referred in vain. A.P.S. 


Origin of Tennis. — What is the origin’ of the 
game of tennis? not of rackets or fives, about 
which much has been written, showing how cat- 
gut was first of all bound round the hand, and 
afterwards stretched across a half hoop of willow, 
so as to form a bat — that is the origin of the 
racket, but not of the game of tenuis or jew de 


. aume, with its penthouses, its dedans, its grille 
Why should not the verb “enlighten” be al- | P , Pp : \ or 


lowed the privilege of becoming substantive as | 


its tambour, and above all its chaces. Where did 
these come from, and when were they invented ? 
W. Hi. Morzer. 


Duchess of Fitz-Jumes.—In one of the windows 
of the north aisle of the new and costly church of 
Bosseville Bon-Secours, near Rouen, I lately 
observed the following inscription: “ Donné par 
Ait. de Choiseul, gouffier dvchesse de Fitz-Jamies.” 
It is accompanied by the arms of the donor, 
which are: two shields conjoined, the . dexter 
being a quartered coat, 1 and 4, quarterly, France 
and England ; 2, Scotland ; 3, Ireland; a bordure 
compony France and England, The second 
shield is Choiseul, viz.: azure, a cross or, eighteen 
billets; of the second, five saltierwise in each of 





' 
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each lof the lower quarters. Query, who is the 
Duchess: de-Fitz-James? or rather, who was the 
Dake of that title, and by what right did he bear 
the arms of the United Kingdom? I suspect 
that he was’ a descendant of the Pretender, and 
shall be glad to know through what line. 

Marx Antony Lower. 

Lewes. 


Frysley, Halsende, Sheytye.— Where are these 


places, which are mentioned in a MS. relating to | c ; 
stated in the Penny Cyclopedia that 


janction with Moseley, Staffordshire, and Cos- | 


Staffordshire of the sixteenth century, in con- 
sington (Leicestershire ?) ? R. 
Macclesfield. 


Sidney Mountagu. —Can any of the readers of 
“N.& Q.” inform me who Sidney Mountagu was ? 
I have a. MS. in my possession written by him 
entitled “ Valida Consolatio.” A dedicatory letter 
accompanies it, addressed to his mother, who it 
appears was blind. The date, Hemington 1° Jan- 
uar.,.1613 may serve as a clue. Cr. Hopper. 


TIilustrations of the Simplon. —~ In 1823 I saw a 
work. illustrative of the road over the Simplon. 
Will some one of the readers of “ N. & Q.” give 
me the author’s name ? H. J. 


Arms of the Family of Gelsthrop.— The arms 
of this family are wanted to complete a genealo- 
gical shield. In the pedigree of the Pendocks of 
Tollerton Manor, co. Notts, Richard Pendock, 
born in 1593, and who died Nov. 1645, is stated 
to have married Elizabeth (Anne), daughter of 
William Gelsthrop of Whatton, Notts, and Fish- 
lake, Yorkshire. I have searched both Berry's 
and Burke's Dictionary of Arms in vain for the 
name. T. B. 





Hlinor Queries with Answers. 


Bishops of 'Galloway.— Can you inform me 
whether there ever were Bishops of Galloway 


(Scotland) ? and if so, when the last one lived, | 


and if there is any book in which I should find an 
atéotint of them ? M. E. M. K. 


| According to Bede, the Southern Picts were converted 
br the preaching of St. Ninian, a native of North Wales, 
who was consecrated Bishop of Whitherne, or Candida 
Casa,.in Galloway, about the middle of the fifth century. 








Ussher ; supposes that his diocese extended from the | 


modern Glasgow to Stanmore Cross, on the borders of 
Westmoreland. The church of Whitherne became a se- 
ininary of apostolic men and many eminent saints. Bede 
plaves éne Octa as the successor of St. Ninian; and Pec- 
telm, was, bishop when Bede concluded his history, 
A-pD..731. _Malmshury adds Frethwald, Pectwine, Ethel- 
brith, and Radvulf, as his successors; Fiorence of Wor- 
cester further adds ‘Heathored, John Gordon, conse- 
Ctatert Feb, 4; 4688, was the last bishop.’ Since the Re- 
Tolutionw this: see hasbeen annexed to Glasgow. See 


Keith’s Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, by Dr. Russel, edit. 
1824, pp. 271—283., for some notices of the bishops. ] 


Hon. Thomas Penn. — Where shall I find an 
account of the sons of William Penn? I have a 
letter signed “Tho. Penn,” and dated “ London, 
Nov. 8, 1766.” It is addressed to “ Sir William 
Johnson, Bart., at Johnson Hall, New York,” 
and is endorsed thus, “From the honble. Thos. 
Penn, Esq. ;” to which is added, in another hand, 
* Son of W™ Penn, proprietor of Penns*.” It is 


“Penn left children by both of his wives, and to them 
he bequeathed his property in Great Britain and America. 
The government and quit-rents of Pennsylvania devolved 
to the surviving sons of the second family, with the title 
of Proprietaries, and by them were sold to the state of 
Pennsylvania, after the American Revolution, for 
130.0001.” 


The writer of the letter appears to have held 
office under the British government. He says : 


“T was on fryday at the Board of Trade, where the 
Lords seemed very desirous to finish vour affair, about the 
Land, but could not do it for want of the draft of it. 

I found the Lords ready to grant any quantity to 
one hundred thousand acres, if your purchase was for so 
much,” &c. 


The Sir W. Johnson to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed was the king’s “general agent for Indian 
affairs.” Vox. 


[The writer of this letter was the Hon, Thomas Penn, 
second son of the celebrated William Penn, founder of the 
State of Pennsylvania, by his second wife. Thomas was 
born March 8, 1701-2, and had the principal direction of 
the affairs of Pennsylvania for half a century. In 1760 
he purchased Stoke Poges in Buckinghamshire. He 
married Juliana Fermor, fourth daughter of Thomas, first 
Earl of Pomfret. Both Thomas Penn and his younger 
brother Richard returned to the communion of the Church 
of England. The Hon. Thomas Penn, Lord Proprietary 
of Pennsylvania, as he was entitled, died in 1775, and 
was interred in the family vault at Stoke Poges. Consult 
Granville Penn’s Memorials of Sir William Penn, vol. ii. 
p. 573., and Lipscomb’s History of Bucks, vol. iv. p. 555.] 


Importance of Ballads. — 


“ Give me the ballads of a people, and I will write their 
true history.” — “Give me the making of a people’s bal- 
lads, and I care not who makes their laws.” 


A. A. D. 


[The latter saying occurs in the Political Works of 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, Edinb. 1749, p. 266. He 
says, “I knew a very wise man so much of Sir Christo- 
pher’s sentiment, that he believed if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads, he need not care who 
should make the laws of a nation.” See “N, & Q.” 1* 
S. i. 124, 153.] 


Whose sayings are these ? 


N. Byfield. —T have a small volume, title-page 
wanting, with the name of N. Byfield on the pre- 
face. ‘The work treats of various scriptural 
doctrines, and such, so says the author, “ which 
are fundamental! and absolutely necessary to be 
knowne of as many as are to be saued.” Query, 
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title and value. Date is 1618. On the last page 
there is an idea, quaint, but exccedingly illustra- 
tive of the little pitfalls our early divines stumbled 
into, with their “ similitudes,” “ parallels,” and 
illustrations.” Was this remarfable old bird a fa- 
vourite figure ? 

“ Diuines are wont to shadow our eternitiy, by the si- 
militude of a little Bird drinking vp a drop of Water out 
of the Sea; if euery tenne thousand veares the Bird 
should come and drinke vp but one drop, yet the Sea 


might be drye at length: but yet this lasting of the Sea | 


is nothing in comparison to the lasting of the glory of 
Heauen.” 
Kart. 
[ This work is entitled The Principles, or The Patterne 
of Whole some Words; or a Collection of such Truths as 
are necessary to be believed unto Salvation. By Nicolas 
Byfield. Lond. 8vo. 1618. The fifth edition, 1634, con- 
tains an appendix by Adoniram Byfield, entitled The 
Summe of the Principles. ] 


Meaning of “ Attachiatio.”—I find in an ancient 
deed the word atiachiacio, “cum attachiacione 
stagni mei,” the meaning of which I cannot inter- 


} 


pret. It is, I believe, a law term, but I have | 
looked in vain for it in Ducange and other au- | 


thorities. Can any of your correspondents help | 
me to its meaning ? J. B. 


[“ Attachiatio” is our law term “attachment ;” pro- 
perty is “attached ” for debt, &c. The context alone can 
decide if the term be applicable in this case. There was 
an “attachment” frequently under charters of liberties, 
i,e. a right to take waste wood, &c, } 





Replies. 
WAS DANIEL WRAY JuUNIvs ? 
(2™ §. ii, 164.) 

My attention has been before drawn to Mr. 
Faleoner’s theory and to his evidence, which, I 
admit, would go far to decide the question, if it 
were true. 

Junius did say, as quoted, that Garrick had 
forced him to break his resolution to write no 
more ;—the editor of the edition of 1812 does say 
that Junius referred to the 59th letter, with which 
he had intended to conclude ;— and Daniel Wray 


did write to Lord Hardwicke on Sept. 29, and did | 


say, “had I persevered in that wise resolution to 
write no more;” but he added, “ till I had some 
fuct of consequence to relate, I should have been 
dumb with my pen till silence would become in- 
decorum,” which I take to be an established form 
of common-place, merely personal, and having no 
reference whatever to anything but his correspon- 
dence with Lord Hardwicke. 

Now for that “direct evidence” which Mr. 
Falconer tells us somewhat irreverently, “ who 
doubts would still be doubting though one rose 
from the dead for his conviction.” The last lettgr, 


the intended last letter, No. 59, says Mr. Falconer, 
is dated October 5, 1771: 

“Six days previously (mark that!) Wray writes to 
Lord Hardwicke . . . ‘These proper attentions may satisfy 
the good people of England for a month, accompanied by 
he finishing dose of Junius on Saturday.’ In perfect ae- 
cordance with this decided intimation, the intende | finish- 
ing dose did appear. The 5th of O tober, 1771, was on a 


Saturday.’ 

It is scarcely worth while to observe that the 
“ perfect accordance” is founded on an assump- 
tion that the date affixed to the letter is the date 
of publication, and that the letter “did appear” 
on “ Saturday” the 5th of October. Nineteen 
times out of twenty such an assumption would be 
borne out by the fact — nineteen times out of 
twenty the date affixed is the date of publica- 
tion. But unfortunately for Mr. Falconer, in this 
instance, Junius dated his letter ; it was dated the 
Sth; but it was not published till the 8th — not 
published on a Saturday at all, but on a Tuesday, 
and observe, Wray does not refer either to the 
5th or the 8th, but to “Junius on Saturday.” 

Mr. Faleoner tells us that Wray’s letter was 
written “six days previously, mark that,” to the 
5th October — that is on Sunday the 29th. To 
be sure it was; and the “finishing dose” on 
Saturday was the letter to the Duke of Grafton, 
published on Saturday, the 28th of September, the 
very day before he wrote. W. D. W, 


DAILY SERVICE. 
(2™ §. ii. 148.) 


There is abundant evidence to show that daily 
prayers have not only been the rule of the Church 
since the Reformation, but that also, to a very 
great extent, they have been carried out in prac- 
tice. As a proof of this, see Walton’s Life of 
George Herbert, the Life of Nicholas Ferrar, 
Fell's Life of Hammond, and Nelson's Life of 
Bull. 

In the Tracts for the Times (No. 84.) is given 
a list of twenty churches in and about the city of 
London, wherein daily prayers were said in 1683. 
And in the Pietas Londinensis, published at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, there is a table 
of Public Services in London ; and the number of 
churches wherein daily prayers were said was 
seventy-eight, and this in addition to a large 
number of churches wherein occasional services 
were said. 

What A. A. D. considers as an apparent con- 
tradiction between the rubric he quotes and the 
14th and 15th Canons, is not so when they are 
examined and compared together. As respects 
the 14th Canon, it distinctly states “that all mi- 
nisters likewise shall observe the Orders, Rites, 
and Ceremonies prescribed in the Book of Com- 
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mon Prayer,” &e. Now, in addition to the rubrics 
quoted by A. A. D., that “all priests and deacons 
shall be bound to say daily the Morning and 
Evening Prayer,” are as follows : 

“ The Psalter shall be read through once every month, 
as it is there appointed both for Morning and Evening 
Prayer.” 

“ The Order for Morning and Evening Prayer daily 
said or used throughout the year.” 


to 


be 

“ After the First Lesson shall follow Te Deum laudau 
daily throughout the year.” 

“The Second Collect for Peace and the Third Collect 
for Grace shall never alter, but daily be said,” &c. 

Many other rubrics might be quoted, but these 
are given simply to show that clergymen, in obey- 
ing the 14th Canon, and “ observing the Orders,” 
are bound to have daily prayers. 

The 15th Canon orders the Litany to be said 
“when and as it is set down in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and more particularly on Wednes- 
days and Fridays.” 

The rubric, in the Prayer Book of 1662, says, 


“it is to be said after Morning Prayer on Sun- 


days, Wednesdays, and Fridays,” &e. 

Now it never was a rule or custom in the 
Catholic Church for the Litany to be said daily. 
According to Archbishop Secker, as quoted in 
Hook's Church Dictionary : 

“ They were appointed to be said first on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, these being appropriated to penitence and 
humiliation and for other fasts; but not long after, for 
Sundays also, there being then the largest congregation 
and most solemn worship,” 

The Litany evidently was designed to be a dis- 
tinct service after the Morning Prayer, and before 
the Communion office, a proper distance of 
time from each. G. W. N. 


The Hollies, Wilmslow. 


a] 


MAYOR OF LONDON IN 1335. 
(2™ S. i. 353. 483. 520.) 

Your correspondents Messrs. Sansom and 
James Srence Harry have, I think, both wrongly 
imagined, in their extracts from Stow'’s Chro- 
nicle, that the sheriffs’ and mayors’ names are 
afficed instead of prefixed, as they really are, to 
the occurrences of the year. From my copy, also 
in black letter, 16mo., 1573*, it is clear to me 
that the following is Stow’s statement : 

(Edw. III.] 
Tho. Worwood, 28 Septeb. 


“ Anno 4, 


Sherifes. Robert of Ely. 
Mayor. 
1 1331. octob. 

* Without title-page or pagination, as is very usu al at 
that date, but with the colophon, “Imprinted at London 
in Fletestreate, nere vnto Saint Dunstone’s churche, by 


Thomas Marshe, An. 1573.” 


Iohn Poultney (sic), Draper, the 23 of 
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Anno 5. 
Tohn Mocking. Andrew Aubery, 28. of Sep. 


Sherifes. 
Iohn Pountney, Draper, the 28. of October. 


Mayor. 
1332. 


f 
t 


s 
( 


Anno 6. 


Nicolas Pilke. Iohn Husband, 28. of Sep. 


Sher ife Ss, 
Iohn Preston, Draper, the 28. of october. 


Mayor. 
1333. 
Anno 7. 
Iohn Hamond. William Hansard, 28. 
Tohn Pountney, Draper, the 28. of october. 
This yere King Edward and Henry the sonne 
of Héry Erle of Lancaster, &c. 


Sherifes. 
< Mayor. 
C1334, 

Anno 8, 
John Kingston. Walter Turke, 28. of Sep. 
Reignold at Condit, Vintener, 28. of Octob. 
Part of the Universitie of Oxford went to 
Stamforde, &c. 


Sherifes. 
Mayor. 
1339. 


, 


Anno 9. 
Walter Mordon. Richard Vpton, 28. Sep. 
Reignold at Condit, Vintener, 28. of Octob. 
In a parliament at Londdé K, Edward made, 
&e. 


Sherifes. 
< Mayor. 
1336. 
An. 10. 
Tohn Clerke. William Curteis, 28 Septéb. 


Iohn Poultney, Draper. The 28. of October, 
The towne of Southampton was burned down, 


Sherifes, 
Mayor. 


1337. 


f 


ac, 


An, 11. 


Sherifes. Walter Neale. Nicolas Crane, 28. Septemb, 
Mayor. Henry Darcy. ‘The 28. of October. 
1838. Two Cardinals which came to make peace. .. 


An. 12. 
Shirifes. William of Pofret. Hugh Marberol, 28. Sep. 

(sic) 
Cm 

339. 

John Poultney, or Pountney, was therefore 
Mayor in 1331, 1332, 1334, and again in 1337; 
John Preston in 1333; Reignold at Condit in 
1335 and 1336; and Henry Darcy in 1357 and 
1338. No mention is made of Wotton. The dis- 
crepancy in the authorities quoted is very extra- 
ordinary, but I think a reference to Stow, be- 
ginning at the commencement of the reign, will 
show that the above gives his list correctly, at any 
rate. The brackets, I should add, are my own. 

E. S. Tayror. 


Henry Darcy, the 28. of October.” 


NOTES ON REGIMENTS. 


(2™ §, i. 422¢516.; ii. 36. 55.) 

If the signature of-the last communication on 
|. this subject indicates the profession of the writer, 
I am not sorry, as a Pekin, to have been anticipated 
by Mixes, in some remarks which I had strung 
| together, in correction of the inaccuracies involved 
in the foregoing “ Notes on Regiments.” One or 
two, however, which he has left unnoticed, may 
become the subject of a few lines, en attendant the 

| promised continuation of his remarks, 


55. 
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Mites is correct in his assertion that the words 
“(Quis separabit,” which Mk. Waxcorr calls the 
motto of the 4th Dragoon Guards, is in fact the 
legend of the Order of St. Patrick, the star of 
which is borne asa badge by that regiment. Thus, 
these words are applicable, not to the regiment 
as an irrefragable phalanx, which might be sup- 
sosed, but to the three leaves of the shamrock, 
ae on the centre of the cross. The defiant 
question may also be held to apply to the three 
crowns, one of which will be found to be em- 
blazoned on each of the leaves, and which doubt- 
less refer to the junction of the three kingdoms. 
The query may yet have a third significance ; 
viz. to the three persons of the Trinity; the tre- 
foil having been used as a symbol of that mystery 
by St. Patrick, when he preached Christianity to 
the heathen inhabitants of Ireland. Hence, too, 
the adoption of the plant as the national symbol. 

In like manner the motto“ Nec aspera terrent” 
does not belong to the regiments by which it 
is borne, but is that of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order, which is borne by the regiments 
in question, as a badge, upon their colours, and 
probably applies to the running horse thereon. 

Many regiments have no motto: as, for instance, 


| 


| 
| 





those to which Mr. Watcortr has ascribed the | 


legends of the orders which they are entitled to 
bear; some again have a motto of their own in 
addition to that of the order: thus the motto of 
the Ist Dragoons is “ Spectemur agendo,” while 


they also bear as badge the Order of the Garter, | 


with its well known legend, “ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense,” which it would not be correct to speak of 
as the motto of the regiment. 

Again, it is stated that the motto of the Ar- 
tillery is “ Ubique ; ” that of the Engineers, “ Qud 
fas et gloria ducunt.” Now, there is no such dis- 
tinction ; each corps bearing both mottoes: viz. 
“Ubique,” over the gun; “Quod fas et gloria 
ducunt” beneath it. I believe, indeed, that the 
Indian Artillery has the word “ Ubique” only : 
probably with reference to the usually scattered 
disposition of the corps. 

lam not aware that there is such a device as 
that mentioned by Mr. Smrru; a skull and cross- 
bones, surmounted by the words “ Victory or.” 
The badge of the 17th Lancers is a “ death's head,” 
with the words “ or glory ” beneath it. 

I have heard that the sash worn by officers, 
which Mr. Wancortr asserts was intended to 
serve in carrying away the wounded, was de- 
signed to be used as a tourniquet. It is probably. 
equally applicable to both purposes. 

WrtrraM Bates. 

Birmingham. 





In continuation of my remarks on regiments 
inserted in a former number of “N. & Q.,” and 


with a view to prevent all such mis-statements as 
appeared in ‘an earlier number of your valuable 
publication, I beg to give particulars relative to 
some other regiments; and I cannot but acknow- 
ledge the valuable information I have derived from 
Cannon’s Historical Records of Regiments, to 
which work I recommend your clerical correspon- 
dent, should he wish to obtain ¢rue information on 
this subject. 

Many of the regiments have on their colours 
or appointments, in some shape or other, “ the 
White Horse” of Hanover with its motto “ Nec 
aspera terrent.” This was given naturally for ser- 
vices rendered to the Hanoverian branch of the 
House of Guelph after they had succeeded to the 
British throne, and whose monarchs in rewarding 
these several regiments bestowed on them the 
armorial distinctions they themselves used, with 
its motto “ Nec aspera terrent.” These are well 
known as the insignia and motto of the Order of 
the Guelph, and it was only at the advent to the 
throne of our present beloved sovereign that the 
White Horse on an escutcheon of pretence as part 
of the arms of the sovereigns of Great Britain 
ceased to be borne, as the Salic law which regu- 
lated the royal succession in Hanover did not 
permit the female sovereign of these realms to be- 
come its monarch. 

The sphynx is a memento of the campaign in 
Egypt, and as such carried on their colours by 
very many regiments therein engaged. 

The 36th regiment bears on its appointments 
the word “ Firm.” Cannon (the best authority) 
states that the origin of it is unknown from its 
extreme antiquity, but “by authority that regi- 
ment bears the distinction.” The “ old bold 5th” 
had the distinction of wearing “a white plume” 
in the cap when the similar ornament, in the other 
regiments of the service was a red and white tuft. 
This honourable distinction was given to them for 
their conduct at Morne Fortune in the island of 
St. Lucia, where they took from the slain French 
Grenadiers who opposed them their white feathers 
in sufficient numbers to equip every man in the 
regiment. This distinction was subsequently con- 
firmed by authority, and continued as a distine- 
tive decoration until 1829, when a general order 
caused the white feather to be worn by the whole 
army. By a letter from Sir H. Taylor, Adjutant- 
General, dated July, 1829, the Commander-in- 
Chief, referring to the newly issued order by 
which that distinction was lost to the regiment, 
states that “us an equivalent,” the 5th shall in 
future wear “a feather half red and half white, 
the red uppermost, instead of the plain white fea- 
ther worn by the rest of the army, as a peculiar 
mark of honour.” ‘This at once does away with 
the ridiculous story of your correspondent that it 
arose from their having dipped the tops.of their 
feathers in the blvod of their slain enemies, and 
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F ie 
so obtained the red-topped feather as a deco- | tion that the yew is not an indigenous tree. He 


ration. 

The light company of the 46th regiment wear 
the distinctive mark of a red ball. The cireum- 
stance that occasioned this occurred in 1777, 
during the American war. After the affair of 
Brandywine, the light company of the regiment 
made themselves very obnoxious to the enemy 
from their very great address and intrepidity at 
the above affair, which caused the Americans to 


vow vengeance against them, and refuse them | 


quarter. The soldiers of the company, on this 
account, and to prevent any one else from suffer. 
ing from this threat, stained their feathers red, as 
@ mark to be known, and they have ever since 
worn that coloured ball, instead of green, the usual 
colour'of the ball or feather of a light company. 

In 1833. a Horse Guards’ letter gave due au- 
thority for this practice. 


| and most useful tree, the apple, excepted. 


The 2nd, or Queen’s regiment, bear in the | 


corners of the second colour and in their appoint | J , 
| country, and therefore Spanish bows always bore a much 


ments “ The Paschal Lamb.” This was the dis- 
tinguishing badge of Portugal, and was worn first 
by the regiment as being raised for the defence of 


Tangiers, which constituted a portion of the dower | 


of Catherine, Infanta of Portugal, on her marriage 
with Charles II. In the bloody assizes of Jeffreys, 
this regiment, under the -command of Col. Kirke, 
were well known for their cruelties under the so- 
briquet of “ Kirke’s Lambs.” In 1703 the regi- 
ment gained the motto of “ Pristine Virtutis 
Memor,” when the Queen Dowager’s regiment, in 
allusion to its former services. Mites. 


I do not see that the epithet “ the fighting 9th” 
has been noticed. The origin of this I am not 
aware of. ‘That of the 97th, too, is not mentioned 
by your correspondents as far as I have seen, “ The 
Celestials,” from their sky-blue facings. Among 
the mottves I have not seen that of the 39th given, 
“ Primus in Indis,” referring to the brilliant page 
of their history where the name of “ Plassey ” is 
emblazoned. T. J. E. 

The 97th Regiment are called the “ Celestials,” 
from their sky~blue facings. 

The “ recover,” in the officer's salute with the 
sword, is the relic of the custom of kissing the 
hilt, which was once in the shape of the cross. 

Macxrnziz Watcort, M. A. 





HOLLY THE ONLY INDIGENOUS EVERGREEN. 
(2™¢ S. i. 399. 443, 502. ; ii, 56. 113.) 
Let me now give you some extracts from my 


grandfather's: paper ‘in the Gent. Mag., 1780 
(p. 940.), in defence of my, or rather his, asser- 


says: 

* Though we have observed the yew tree growing wild 
in many parts of the kingdom, yet we can by no means 
allow it to have been originally a native; for had any 
indigenous tree, whose seeds are disseminated by birds 
like the yew, been planted in almost every churchyard 
throughout the kingdom, been cultivated for archery, 
and introduced into every ornamented garden of former 
times, it would certainly have become one of our com- 
monest trees; instead of which, the yew, since bows 
have been laid aside and it has been excluded gardens, 
is manifestly in a decreasing state: for very few young 
trees are to be found in proportion to the old, many of 
which are undoubtedly as ancient as archery. It is pro- 
bable that the yew was very early dispersed through 
Europe, as the Saxon and British names are the same, 
which we believe is observable in no others—that general 
Seeds and 
plants of the tree, which would make bows much superior 
to any other, would be equally sought after in early 
times, and as precious as iron to the inhabitants of the 
islands of the South Sea. The wood of this tree in 
warmer climates is superior to any which grows in this 


greater price here than our own; and this inferiority is 
no mean argument against its being a native, for we know 
of none of our undoubted indigenous trees whose timber 
is not equal in quality to any foreign. Virgil observes 
that yews love a northern and cold situation; but in this 
country they thrive best in one warm and sheltered, 


| provided it hath sufficient moisture; which should seem 


to show that they are with us in a climate colder than 


| their own.” 


In another paper, 1787 (p.313.), in reply to 
some remarks on this question, he added : 


“ Having spent my early days on chalky downs, I had 
many opportunities of observing various collections of 
yew trees, which I think have more the appearance from 
situation of growing naturally, than the dat your corre- 
spondent mentions. The propensity, now so general, of 
planting the tops of hills cannot be supposed to be con- 
fined to the present age; and I have already given rea- 
sons why our ancestors were so peculiarly solicitous to 
cultivate this tree. From what I have seen of the naked 
part of the kingdom around Salisbury, it hath evidently 
been much more populous than at present: for the widest 
plains show in most places manifest appearance of tillage, 
and in many marks of inclosures, ‘The devastations 
caused by the destructive contest of the Two Roses must 
also have left deserts round many plgntations in all parts 
of the kingdom. So that this Aat, and many venerable 
groups, now distant from modern gardens and cultivation, 
may be the remaining vestiges of ancient industry. Not 
many miles from Guildford, a great number of yew trees, 
of some former century, are growing on so rude a waste, 
that, had they not stood in straight lines, it would be 
difficult to persuade many that they were placed there by 
the hands of man.” 


Seventy years since, thus wrote my grand- 
father on this then disputed question. I should 
have more respect for our modern writers, if they 
had taken more pains to have settled these ques- 
tions, instead of servilely copying and taking for 
granted what they happen to find written. My 
belief is the yew was introduced with Christianity, 
and oye at least was planted in every churchyard, 
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for reasons I have given in a former number of | 
“N,.&Q.” I doubt it ever having been culti- | 
vated expressly for archery, although I have no 
doubt it was used, when found growing wild, for 
this purpose. But its extreme slowness of growth 
would have, I think, prevented its being planted 
for this use. Superstitious or religious uses were, 
I fancy, more likely to have caused it to be planted 
on hill-tops, or perhaps it was chosen, from its 
longevity, as well suited for a land-mark. 

One other Query may as well be started about 
the yew, — Is it poisonous to cattle? Much may 
be said on both sides; but I can say that at times 
it certainly is. Probatum est. 

Let me add, that the quotations above given 
are by a brother of Gilbert White, who not only 
persuaded him to publish, but largely himself con- 
tributed to, the Natural History of Selborne. 

A. Hour W arrs. 


Southend. 





Replies ta Minar Mucries. 


Shere Thursday (2™ §S. ii. 194.) —In that rare 
work the Liber Festivalis, Caxton, 1483, I find 
the following reason why the Thursday in Passion- 
Week was called “ Sherethursday.” 


“Tt is also in Englysshe called sherthoursday for in 
olde feiers dayes the people wolde that daye shere theyr 
hedes and clyppe theyr berdes and polle theyr hedes, and 
so :vake theym honest ayenst Ester day. . . .. . 
Thenne as Johan Bellet sayeth, on sherthursday a man 
sholde do polle his here and clyppe his berde, and a preest 
sholde shaue his crowne soo that there sholde nothynge 
be by twene god and hym. For heres come of veynes 
and of humours of the stomake, and they sholde pare 
theyr nayles of hondes and feet that cometh of super- 
fluyte of the fylthe with oute forth, and thenne shryue 
thewm, and make them clene within his soule as with- 
out.” 

Henry Kenstnaton. 

Smith's “ History of Kerry” (2™ §. ii. 27.) — 
I have three copies of this work, now very scarce. 
Two of the copies are old and dilapidated, evi- 
dently from use. The other copy is in perfect 


condition, beautifully bound, uniform with Smith's | 
Histories also of Cork, two vols., and Waterford, | 


one vol., which I have. The title-pages of my 
three Histories of Kerry are alike, -the same as 
that first mentioned by R.H. ‘There is no por- 
trait of Smith, nor does it appear to have been 
removed ; one of my old copies only has a map of 
the county. My impression is, that there was 
never more than one edition of Smith’s History of 
Kerry printed. I had this from a gentleman 
whose father knew Smith, and entertained him at 
his house in Kerry. There is no “M.D.” after 
Smith's name in any of my copies, and I have two 
copies also of his Waterford. I have seen Smith's 
portrait several times, but I cannot at this mo- 
ment state accurately that I saw it in any % his 


works. I think the second title-page, to which 
t. H. refers, was supplied by some bookseller to 
perfect his copies; an epitome of the original 
title-page, but no date. Smith was somewhat of 
a notable in those days; his portrait was engraved, 
and no doubt readily added to such volumes as 
came into a bookseller’s hands. The date in the 
History of Cork is 1750, in Waterford 1756. I 
am partially certain I have a copy of Smith’s por- 
trait among some old papers: the print is quite 
familiar to me. Simon Warp. 


The last Gibbet in England (2™ 5. i. 351.) — 
It is stated that “ the last gibbet erected in Eng- 
land was demolished by the workmen employed 
in making the extensive docks for the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, upon Jarrow Stoke, 
on the Tyne.” This statement is not quite cor- 
rect. At the corner of Ditchling Common, in 
Sussex, near to the turnpike-road which leads 
from Ditchling to Lindfield, there still remains a 
piece of an old gibbet, and a very unpleasant 
looking log of wood it is, known by the name of 
“ Jacob’s Post ;” that being the name of the man, 
a Jew, who committed a very barbarous murder 
near to the spot, and was hanged in chains there 
in 1734. 

The Jew, Jacob, having put up his horse at the 
public- house close by, attacked his host, a person 
named Miles, whilst he was engaged in cleaning 
his horse, and cut his throat. In the same way 
he destroyed the servant-maid, who, it is supposed, 
had been disturbed by the noise in the stable, and 
was descending the staircase to see what was the 
matter. He then went upstairs and cut the throat 
of poor Miles’s wife, who was lying on a sick bed. 

Some very rude verses, still preserved in the 
neighbourhood, of which I send you a few spe- 
cimens, record the circumstances of this frightful 
massacre : 

“In the mean time, the poor distressed maid 

Had got away, for so the neighbours said, 

He, missing her, into the stable ran, 

And looked about, but could not find her then, 
He thought that there was no time to delay, 
But took his horse with speed and rode away. 
The women both that night this world forsook, 
But Miles did live until the wretch was took, 


At Horsham Gallows he was hanged there, 
The 3ist of August that same year. 
And where he did the crime, they took the pains 
To bring him back, and hang him up in chains, 
It is a dismal sight for to behold, 
Enough to make a heart of stone run cold.” 
Rh. W. B. 
Lord George Gordon's Riots (2° S. i. 287. 518. ; 
ii. 156.) —1 am in possession of the Morning 
Chronicle and London Advertiser for 1780, and 
have examined with some little care the papers 
for June, July, and August of that year. I find 
that one hundred and thirty-four persons were 
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tried as participators in the No-popery riots, of 
whom fifty-eight were found guilty, and of these 
only twenty- five were executed. Nine of the 
rioters brought to trial were women, viz.: 

Mary Roberts and Charlotte Gardiner (a 
negro girl), tried July 4, and executed July 11, 
on Tower Hill. 

Letitia Holland, tried July 6, and convicted, 
She was ordered for execution by “ His Majesty 
in nay on July 14, but respited on July 

Sarah Harwell, 
Swiney, tried July 11, and ac quitted. 
Mary Cook and Susannah How: urd, tried July 


12, and Elizabeth Collins, tried July 13, were all 
convicted. Howard, however, was respited on | 
July 30. Cook and Collins were executed on 


August 9, in Saint George's Fields. 

None of the rioters underwent their sentence 
at Tyburn. It is therefore clear that Mr. 
impression of seeing “a whole cartful of young 
girls, in dresses of various colours, on their way 
to be executed at Tyburn,” is incorrect. 

I may perhaps be permitted to remark that 
Mr. Dickens must have been a diligent reader of 
the Morning Chronicle for 1780. It is surprising 
to find in the newspapers so many of the incidents 
and names which appear in Barnaby Rudge. Even 
the raven is historical. Rosert S. Satmon, 


> . 
vogers ~ 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Colonel John Duncombe (2™ S. ii. 
am much obliged to your correspondent Juverna, 
but I think he is mistaken in some of his dates. 
John Duncombe appears by the Records of the 
War Office “ to have entered the army in 1700, 
to have been promoted to be a captain in 1702, 
and to have been appointed to a company in the 
Ist Foot Guards on the 2nd of October, 1715.” 

I have taken some trouble to ascertain who he 
was, but unsuccessfully. In the inscription on 
his wife Susannah’s tomb he is spoken of as the 
Hon. Col. John Duncombe, and his will he so 
styles himself; in Pearch’s Collection of Poems he 


is also so described ; vet he was not a son of 
Anthony, Lord Feversham, the only peer of the 
name of Duncombe in the last century, or the 


one which preceded it, and he is moreover styled 
Honourable before 1747, when the 
peerage was created. Ile stated of himself that he 
was page to James I. when the latter was Duke of 


York, and also that he was wounded in the leg at 
the siege of Lille; he was on intimate terms with | 
the sec ond Duke of Marlborough, whose bond he 


held for 12,0007, and he devised to his daughter 
estates at Marston-Moreton, co. where the 
Dunecombes long had been possessed of lands, and 
the manor of which had been the property of 

th Due he ss of Marlborough, devised by her 
ra, grandson the Hon. John Spencer, uncle of 
the second Duke of Mi irlborough. 


. ? . 
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| Colonel Duneombe’s daughter appears to have 
| married Colonel Rowland Reynold (Col, 3rd Foot 
| Guards, June 9, 1743), and their daughter and 
heir to have married Admiral Sir Robert Har- 
land, Bart. 

I presume an heiress of the Duncombe family 
married some peer’s son, who thereupon took the 
name of Duncombe. On these data can any of 
| your readers assist me ? JAMES KNOWLES. 


arish Registers (2™: S. ii. 66. 151.) — The 
subject of pavish registers, and especially some 
with which [ am acquainted, has been anxiously 
impressed upon my mind. I began at one time to 
make a transcript of the registers in my possession 
in this manner. I had several sheets of foolseap 
paper headed with each year; the baptis mar- 
riages, and burials, being kept in separate batches. 
I then began copying each entry as it appeared in 
the original tattered pages, with their defects. I 
kept a margin of an inch wide on the left hand 
side of each page, on which afterwards to write the 
| date of each entry, so that it might be the more con- 
spicuous. I intended then to copy these sheets 
into large books, placing cach entry in ¢hronolo- 


ms, 


gical order; to keep this order the more easily 
| was the chief use of adding the dates on the 


margin, <A pressure of time and public duty pre- 
vented my completing the work; but I live in 
hopes of doing so. The copies I intended for re- 
ference, and to give rest to the poo tattered 
leaves, except when required for legal* evidence, 
What a mass of curious entries and valuable in- 
formation would be thus brought to light; no 
doubt many to find their way into the pages of 
“N,. & Q.” Simon Warp. 


I rejoice that your correspondents still keep alive 
the question of parish registers and other eccle- 
siastical records. My own experience corresponds 
| with that of Ma. Epwarp Peacock, as to the fact 
| that, in some parishes, the registers have been 
| but imperfectly kept, whilst in others (as in my 
| own) they have ae been kept at all, but have 

had the ill luck to be burnt or otherwise d 
stroyed. And although the occasional loss of the 
registers of a small parish might be a matter of 
no great moment, supposing the transcripts in the 
diocesan registry were more easily accessible than 
they are, and as well kept and catalogued as they 
ought to be, yet, if we may take Mr. Pracock’s 
| account of the episcopal registries of one diocese 
as a > of the whole, it evident that, in 
many he loss might not easily be repaired. 

The difficulty with regard to diocesan records 
seems to be, that those who have the custody of 
them have no leisure for perusing, arranging, and 
cataloguing them ; and probably there is no fund 
out of which a qualified officer ‘could be paid to 
look after them, so as to render them accessible 
to the public. Consequently not only parochial 
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registers, but many valuable historical documents, 
may be supposed to slumber in the dust of ages 


totally forgotten, or perhaps never heard of in | 


this generation. 

The difficulty appears to be partly one of ezx- 
pense ; but might not this be got over by the in- 
troduction of gratuitous labour? I imagine that, 
in every diocese, clergymen might be found having 
small parochial charges, who would willingly de- 
vote a portion of their time to the arrangement 
and cataloguing of these valuable documents, and 
who would think themselves well paid for their 
trouble by the historical facts and information 
with reference to early synods, and many inter- 
esting, matters which would be likely to turn up 
from time to time among the more ancient muni- 
ments. J. Sansom. 


Parochial Libraries (2™ §. i. 549.) — At St. 
Peter's church, now used as the national school- 
room, at Maldon, Essex, there is‘a public library, 
founded by Dr. Plume, containing some scarce 


theological works, and under the management of 


twelve trustees, 
Old Boswell.Court. 


The Fifth Crusade (2™ §. ii: 149.) — Your 
correspondent M. E. J. will find on reference to 
any of the best works on the Crusades that the 
fifth Crusade was undertaken in the pontificate of 
Honorius III. (a.p. 1217.) ‘Its leaders were John 
of Brienne, titular King of Jerusalem, and An- 
drew II., King of Hungary, Andrew was soon 
recalled to his kingdom by the revolt of his mag- 
nates. John of Brienne took Damietta‘ There 
is no history of the Crusades in English: Mill's 
work does not deserve the name, and Keightley’s 
is still more unworthy of notice. The best books 
on the subject are one in German by Wilken, 
and the great work of Michaud, which should be 
read in conjunction with the Bibliothéque des 
Croisades calbested and edited by the same writer. 
Guizot’s valuable collection of memoirs relating 
to the Crusades deserves attentive study, as also 
the ponderous volume by Bongars entitled Gesta 
Dei per Francos. ° W. H. M. 


Arnold of Westminster (2™ §. ii. 110, 160.) 


J. Q. Esrr. 


—John Arnold, Esq., was twice elected member | 


of parliament for Southwark, viz. in 1688 and 

1690. He was a Whig, and was returned in 1688 

at the head of the poll, the numbers being, — 
For Mr, Arnold . - 2130 


Sir Peter Rich - - - 1677 
Mr. Smith - - ~ 1526 
Mr. Bowyer - - - 1360. 


There was a petition against this election, but Sir 
Peter Rich and Mr. Arnold were declared duly 
elected. 

There was also a petition against his return in 
1690, on the ground of a riot and disturbance at 


the election, but he seems to have kept his seat 
until 1695. 

He was most probably a brewer, as he was suc- 
ceeded ‘by Sir Charles Cox, who was a brewer, 
and resided at Hay’s Wharf, where Alderman 
Humphery is making his new dock. G.R.C. 


Morgan O'Doherty (1* S. x. 96. 150., &e. ; 
2™ §. ii. 58.) — I am surprised that no one of the 
many who ought to be able to speak authorita- 
tively on the subject has settled the question as 
to the identity of “ Morgan O'Doherty ” with the 
late Dr. Maginn. I am not at all inclined to 
agree with your correspondent S., who summarily 
assumes that Capt. Hamilton, and not .Magin, 
was the original “ Standard-bearer.” I have 
never had a doubt about the matter myself,-and 
though unable to offer any direct evidence in 
favour of Maginn, I am confident ‘that he; and he 
alone, was the “Sir Morgan O'Doherty,” the 
“ Ensign ” and the “ Standard-bearer.” of Black- 
wood and Fraser. Apart from the authority: of 
Dr. Moir, in the Dublin University Magazine for 
January, 1844, of Fraser (vol. iti.), and of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier, in his new edition of the Noelées 
Ambrosiane (vol. i. p. 33.), the internal evidetice 
alone is sufficient to stamp Maginn as the original 
and true “ Standard-bearer,” and author of all 
the various articles, squibs, and songs, ascribed to 
Morgan O'Doherty. One work, at” least,:lwhich 
originally appeared under that signature in \'ra- 
ser's Magazine, — “ Homeri¢ Ballads,” — ‘has 
since been published with Maginn’s name in full, 
as the author. The ripe scholarship, the rich 
humour, the exuberant wit, and the jovial, rol- 
licking spirit which mark the works of “ Morgan 
O'Doherty” are peculiarly the qualities which 
made Dr. Maginn famous as the prince of maga- 
zine writers. As for Captain Hamilton, I have 
never till now heard that he was ever charged 
| with any brilliancy of wit or depth of learning: 





York. 

Tale wanted (2™ §. ii. 11.) —Mrs. Opie’s tale of 
Suspicious Circumstances so truly answers the 
conditions of a. 8.’s inquiry, that 1 have no doubt 
that it is the one inquired after. R. W. Dixon. 

Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


Queries on a Tour (2™ S. i. 470.) — Referring 
to Mr, Boase's fourth Query respecting the Turk- 
| ish inscription at Buda, which when there I did 


not see, I would ask him if_the celebrated sources 
deaux are still in existence, concerning which 
La Martiniere says : 

“Tl y a des sources d’eaux chaudes, qui y.dennent la 
delicieuse commodité des bains. Il y a de ces sources 
dont l’eau est si chaude que l’on y cuit des ceufs en moins 
| de temps qu’il n’en faut pour les cuire dans de Veau qui 


seroit sur un feu clair; et comme si la nature avoit voulu 
temperer ces gaux, elle y a joint une source d’eau trés- 
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froide; elles sont si peu éloignées l'une de l’autre qu’un 
mémeée homme peut én mesmie temps’ remplir’' detix 
cruches, l’une d’eau chaude et l’autre d'eau froide; mais 
ce qui sarprend le plus, c’est de voir des poissons vivans 
nagerau fond de cette eau bouillante, d’ot il ne paroit 
we possible de les pouvoir tirer autrement que cuits.” — 
Reference to Wagenseil, Synops. Geo., p. 653. 

R. S. Carnock. 

Gray’s Ton. 


Common Place Books (1* S. xii. 478. ; 2™ S. i. 
486.) — Your correspondent F. C. H. will find an 
excellent common-place book, paged and ruled, 
with index, and with a short printed instruction 
for use, published in 1820, entitled an Aid to 
Memory, by J. A. Sargent; sold by Wetton & 
Jervis} publishers and stationers, Paternoster Row. 
It is a thiek quarto, and contains 574 pages, and 
has. a brass lock, | I purchased mine in 1823, and 
have:found it.of the greatest use. |W. CoLiyns. 


Coffer (2° S. ii: 69.) —If Soctus Dunst will 
refer to. Weale's excellent Dictionary of Terms in 
Architecture, &c., he will find that one meaning of 
coffer \is “a deep panel in a ceiling,” and will pro- 
bably be) satisfied with the explanation thus 





afforded ofthe passage quoted by him. Jeastes | 
of course ‘means joists or beams. M. H.R. 


Merry. England (2™ §. ii. 3.) — Let me call 
Ma. Keicutey's attention to the following note 
to Jamieson’s Kempe Viser (I quote from the 
note to canto iv. of Scott's Lady of the Lake) : 

“ Merry (Old Teut, meré), famous, renowned; answer- 
ing in its etymological meaning exactly to the Latin 
mactus, Hence merry-men, as the address of a chief to his 
followers, meaning not men of mirth but of renown. The 
term is found in its original sense in the Gael. mara, and 
the Welsh mawr, great; and in the oldest Teut. romances, 
mer, mer, and mere, have sometimes the same significa- 


tion.” 
E. G. R. 
Evelyn 





Pence a piece (2 §. ii. 66. 99. 118.) 
in his Acetaria, says of artichokes : 

“Tis not very long since this noble thistle came first 
into Italy, iniprov’d to this magnitude by culture; and 


- } 
so rave in England that they were commonly sold for | 


crowns a. piece.”— Evelyn’s Misc. Writings, by William 
Upcatt. Ato.; Lond, 1825. p. 735, 
Zevs. 
Bothwell’s last Place of Confinement (2™ S. ii. 
141.) — See Pieces et Documents relatifs au Comte 
de Bothwell, privately printed by Prince Lebanoff, 
St. Petersburg, 1856, royal 8vo.; and relative 
Notice sur la Collection des Portraits de Marie 
Stuart appartenant au Prince Alexandre Lebanoff, 
also privately printed in royal 8vo., same place 
and date. These may, perhaps, be obtained from 
Mr. Dolman, 61. New Bond Street. M. L. 


“ Think of me” (2™ 8. ii. 109.) — Although 
unable to inform X. H. where the poem may 





be found, I.can, I think, assign the date of its 
first publication as 1828-29, from the following 
circumstance. The late Thomas Hood com- 
menced the publication of his Comic Annuals in 
1830, and the first of them (written in 1829) con- 
tains many parodies on songs and poems which 
were then popular. One of these parodies is 
headed “ Lines to a Lady, on her Departure for 
India,” and consists of ten verses, of which I send 
the first, the similarity of which to the verse sent 
by X. H. is apparent : 
“Go where the waves run rather Holborn-hilly, 
And tempests make a soda-water sea; 
Almost as rough as our own Piccadilly, 
And think of me!” 

JUVERNA, 


The lines in question will be found in a volume 
entitled The Garden of Florence; and other 
Poems, by John Hamilton (a writer who deserves 
to be better known), published by John Warren, 
Old Bond Street, London, in 1821. 

H. E. Carrineton. 

Bath. 


Posies on simple heavy Gold Rings (2™ S. ii. 
58.) — The following additions to the collection 
already preserved in your pages have been made 
since my communication, 


. “Joye sans cesse. — B. L.” 

. “ Loue alway, by night and day.” 

. “ Filz ou fille. — Anthony Bacon, 1596.” 
. “ To enjoy is to obey.” 

. “ Loue for Loue.” 

“ Post spinas palma.” 

. “ Line to loue, loue to liae.” 

. “ All for all.” 

9. “ Mutuall forbearance. — 1742,” 

10, “In loue’s delight, spend day and night.” 
11, “ Love's sweetest proofe.” 

12. “En bon foye.” 

13. “ Trath trieth Troth.” 

14. “ Beare and forbeare.” 

15. “ Lett nuptiall joye, our time employe.” 


E. D. 
Husbands authorized to beat their Wives (2™ 8. 


| ii, 108.) — Your correspondent Henreckep may 


be informed that, according to Blackstone, the 
power of moderately correcting the wife, by the 
old common law, belonged to the husband. The 
civil law allowed him for some misdemeanours, 


flagellis et fustibus acriter verberare uxorem, 


for others only modicam castigationem adhibere. 
This right began to be doubted in the reign of 
Charles II., and latterly fell into disuse, except 
among “ the lower rank of people, who still claim 
and exert their ancient privilege.” I am sorry to 
say that the same class in our day show as much 
fondness for their ancient privilege as in Black- 
stone’s. This information, given almost exactly 
in Blackstone’s words, may be found in Commen- 
taries, vol. i. p. 444., London, 1836, ed. Hovenden. 

Erace Laut. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


sles . N° 37., Serr. 13. °56, 





Presentiments of Death (2™ S. ii. 149.) — I eet 
that none of your “ numerous readers” will think 
it worth while to reply to the requisition of R.; 
and I trust that, if any do, you will tot insert 
their communications. No other effect can be 
* produced by them than the excitement of morbid 
sensibilities ; without one grain of utility to the 
inquirer into natural phenomena, or even a profit- 
able suggestion to the moral instructor. R.’s own 
language shows how useless would be the investi- 
gation, for he says that some entered the field 
with presentiments that were fulfilled, and some 
that were falsified; while others, who had no pre- 
sentiments at all, met their deaths notwithstanding. 
The latter, of course, compre *hended the thought- 
less and indifferent; the former, such as from 
religious and oor oy feelings prepared for 
what was very likely to be the fate of any who 
entered into the fearful strife. I am sure that 
most of your “numerous rea will feel that 
this is not a subject for “N. & Q D. 8. 


lers’ 


Device of a Star and a Crescent on Seals (2™'S. 
ii, 89.)—‘The devices of sun, moon, and star, 
whatever may be the allusion, are not confined to 
ecclesiastical seals. The following are examples 
to which I can immediately refer : — 

Southwark Priory: Sun and moon. 

Abbey of Tavistock: Sun and moon. 

Borough of Ashburton: Sun and moon. 

Corporation of Exeter: Sun, moon, and star. 

Common seal of Lyme-Regis: Sun, moon, and 
star. ; J.D. 8. 


+" filled by Pressure of the Sea (2™ S. i. 
493.; ii. 114.) — Mr. Woopman has obliged me 
by ol communication. The question “ how does 
the water enter the bottle ” seems, however, to be 
yet sub judice. 

Several mariners have presented me with bottles 
filled in the manner indicated by the statement of 
Captain Spowart: in each the wax covering the 
cork and mouth of the bottle remained unbroken. 
Gold has been proved by the Florentine Academi- 
cians to be pervious to water. Has water by any 
experiments been squeezed through glass? It 
has occurred to me that if hollow globes could be 
so graduated as to be filled at depths of 100, 200, 
1000, 2000 fathoms, &c., the mariner could in 
deep sea soundings ascertain upon hauling in the 
line whether it had been affected by 
currents, on observing how many of the globes 
attached to the lead were filled. Perhaps Maury 
may induce some captain to fill one column more 
of his abstract log with observations on the sub- 
ject. Joun Hvuspanp. 


sounding 


Berwick. 


Names of the Days of the Week (2 133.) 


— If your correspondent B., who as #4 pea the name | 


| of the 


heathen deity, &c. to which each day was 
dedicated, wouk l only refer to the first vol. of Clavis 
Calendaria, from pp. 100. to 131. he will find some 
interesting information on the subject ; as well as 
a table exhibiting the presumed superintending in- 
fluence of the planets over the twenty-four hours 
of the day, or Nychthemeron, throughout the 
week, ’ B. S. 
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